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‘When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 

sooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater perfection.’ 

BACON 
MAN’S character is judged not merely by his public services and 
his political views but also by his private life and individual 
interests. Similarly the history of a nation is to be read not only in its 
military exploits, its constitutional experiments, its art and literature, 
but also in the social habits and predominant interests of its citizens. 
Just as a garden mirrors the character of its owner, so the gardens of a 
nation reflect the character and the degree of advancement of the State. 
It is no coincidence that the popular garden of the Roman Republic was 
the simple kitchen garden, while under the Empire pretentious land- 
scape gardens were the vogue. The vitalizing energy of the Republic 
found an outlet in the productive vegetable plot: the elaborate but 

sterile gardens of the Empire were symbolic of incipient decay. 

Until the first century B.c. almost all Roman gardens were cottage 
gardens. Their plan and culture were governed solely by practical 
needs. From them the mistress of the house used to replenish her larder 
and medicine-chest and adorn the family shrine with flowers. Pliny the 
Elder reminds the luxury-seeking populace of a later date that in the 
past at Rome a garden was the poor man’s estate: it was the only market 
he had from which to provide himself with food. The prime function 
of a garden was to make its owner self-sufficient. This self-sufficiency 
was more easy of attainment in ancient Italy than in more northerly 
countries, for the diet of the Romans consisted, for the most part, of 
salads. One of the chief considerations which made the Romans so 
fond of the garden was that its produce was always fresh and ready 
for the table without any cooking, and thus ensured a great economy in 
wood fuel. 

The extraordinary position now held by the potato was occupied by 
the cabbage family, of which Columella mentions fifteen members, 
including varieties which are identified with the common cabbage, the 


cauliflower, and the brussels sprout. In the early Roman period lettuce 
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was the favourite course with which to end a meal, but in Imperial times 
it was used as a hors-d’ceuvre at the beginning of the feast, and is 
credited with the distinction of having formed the diet which saved the 
life of Augustus. The onion family was represented by the onion, 
shallot, chive, leek, and the garlic which caused that heartfelt exclama- 
tion of Horace, O dura messorum ilia! 'There were also varieties of peas, 
beans, and lentils; and while special care was given to the culture of 
asparagus, cucumbers, and gourds, the ordinary root-crops such as 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, and radishes were not neglected. 

All these vegetables were esteemed almost as much for their medicinal 
qualities as for their nutritive value. The ancients believed that for every 
ailment a remedy could be found among the herbs. Remarkable trust 
was placed in the efficacy of individual herbs: Pliny the Elder attributes 
no fewer than eighty-seven different remedies to the cabbage, and many 
herbs were given a place in the garden solely for their curative proper- 
ties. Thanks to their beneficial effects, gardening was reputed to pro- 
mote longevity. Thus the physician Antonius Castor, although he had 
passed his hundredth year, still cultivated his extensive herb-garden, 
his memory and bodily vigour unimpaired. 

The value of flowers in beds and borders as a decorative feature of 
the small garden was little recognized by the Romans. A flower was not 
truly appreciated until it was cut: then it received a religious significance. 
For this reason the use of wreaths and garlands was restricted. It was 
the duty of the lady of the house to see that the family shrine was 
decked with flowers on the Kalends, Nones, and Ides of each month, 
as well as on other festival days. This is interesting as an example of 
the close connexion between the garden and the everyday life of the 
Romans; for the lady not only picked the flowers but also supervised 
their culture: 


‘It was immediately concluded by the husbandmen of old that a woman 
was a poor housewife when the kitchen garden—for this was considered to 
be the woman’s department—was badly cultivated; for then her sole resource 
was the meat-dealer or the produce-market.’ (Pliny, N.H. xix. iv. 19.) 

Cato advises that every household should be able to provide enough 
flowers to satisfy its own needs. In early times, at least, these needs 
were not exacting; for the man who could add a few home-grown 
violets to the garland he had made from flowers of the field was con- 
sidered rich indeed. But as cut flowers gradually lost their religious 
associations garlands became more ornate, and chaplets and floral neck- 
laces were regularly worn at the evening meal. As the demand for 
garland-flowers increased, varieties grown specially for this purpose 
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were introduced. The most favoured were the rose and the violet; in 
less esteem were the lily, marigold, broom, and ivy. 

Perhaps the simplest of all the gardens described in Roman literature 
is that of Simylus, described in the Moretum. Though small in extent, 
it was productive of a variety of herbs. It was not expensive to maintain, 
but great care was lavished upon it. Simylus grew nothing but vege- 
tables here, some to be sold at the local market, others to meet his own 
requirements. Although he could afford only a primitive fence of osiers, 
the garden itself had at least one progressive feature. It was divided up 
into plots, areae, each plot reserved for the culture of one particular 
type of vegetable. Pliny suggests that these plots should have raised 
and rounded edges and should each be surrounded by a path that 
access may be had by the gardener and a channel be formed for the 
water needed in irrigation. Columella advises that the beds should be 
so formed that the hands of the weeders may easily reach half-way 
across them, lest those who look for weeds be forced to trample on the 
plants: ‘Rather let them go by paths and weed each half of the beds in 
turn.’ Thus the object of dividing the garden into beds was as yet a 
purely practical one. But the use of beds as a decorative feature was 
soon to follow. 

The garden of Virgil’s Corycian settler represents an intermediate stage 
of development when flowers were being introduced into gardens chiefly 
for practical ends and perhaps to a small degree for the sake of their 
beauty, but certainly without any pretension to formal decorative design: 


‘Under the lofty towers of Spartan Tarentum, where the dark-flowing 
Galaesus moistens the golden cornfields, I remember once seeing an old 
Corycian settler who owned a few acres of derelict land which were not fertile 
enough for the plough, nor suitable either for pasturage or for vineyards. 
Yet, in spite of this, as he planted his green-vegetables here and there among 
the bushes and set round about his white lilies, vervain and slender poppies, 
he was as content as a king with all his wealth; and when he made his way 
homewards late at night he piled his table high with unbought fare. He was 
the first in spring to cull the rose, in autumn to gather fruit; even when 
gloomy winter was already splitting the rocks with cold and curbing with ice 
the flow of the rivers, he was picking bunches of the gentle hyacinth, up- 
braiding the summer for being late and the zephyrs for their delay. 

‘Similarly, he was first to have stocks of fertile bees and plentiful swarms; 
first to gather the honey, foaming from the pressed combs. He had a wealth 
of limes and pines, and never a blossom showed on the thriving tree in early 
spring that failed to justify in autumn its promise of sound fruit.’ (Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 125.) 


Here we find many characteristics of the later decorative garden: the 
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flowers, the forest trees, the orchards. But although individual features 
are present, no attempt is made to utilize them for the purposes of land- 
scape gardening. The flowers and even the trees are present not prima- 
rily for their beauty but for their nectar-producing qualities. 

It appears that the Roman was first led to cultivate flowers because 
of their practical value, but later as a result of his growing acquaintance 
with them he began to appreciate their true beauty. From the middle 
of the first century B.c. the demand for flowers grew apace; not that the 
vegetable-garden suffered by this rise in the popularity of flowers: 
throughout the centuries the kitchen garden remained an indispensable 
appurtenance of every villa, farm, and country dwelling. 

By the time of the Early Empire both wreaths and flowers had lost 
much of their exclusively religious significance. Flowers were worn on 
the head and chest during the evening meal and at al fresco lunches 
held under some shady plane-tree. Guests at dinner wore garlands of 
flowers tied with linden to prevent intoxication. Roses floated in goblets 
of Falernian wine or were showered down from the ceiling upon the 
banqueters. To meet the steadily growing demand market gardens 
sprang up around Rome, especially in Campania, extending as far as 
Paestum. In the winter of A.D. 89 the number of Paestum roses was so 
great that the streets were red with the display of cheap wreaths. Even 
in Varro’s day the cultivation of roses and violets in the vicinity of Rome 
was a profitable occupation. Many of these products found their way 
to the Vicus Thuriacus to fill the perfume jars in the myropolia. 

The Romans cultivated almost to an excessive degree the rose, the 
lily, and the violae (the common name given to the violet, pansy, stock, 
and wallflower). The rose soon became popular favourite and seems 
never to have lost that position. At least twelve varieties of rose were 
cultivated in Italy. The roses of Paestum were famous because of their 
peculiarity of producing two crops of blooms annually, one in May, 
the other in September. There even today roses can often be found in 
bloom in midwinter because of the genial climate. The Madonna Lily 
was the lily most commonly grown in Italy, but there is also mention 
of a red variety, probably the Lilium Pomponium. Of the violae, most 
valuable for the manufacture of garlands and perfumes and the produc- 
tion of honey, there were the viola alba, the modern stock, the viola 
purpurea, the sweet violet, and the viola lutea, the wallflower. It is 
worthy of note that no violet nor stock can be identified on the friezes 
of Pompeii, although many other flowers are easily recognizable. 

No great variety of flowers was grown by the Romans, but what they 
had they used profusely. The absence of a varied colour scheme was 
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no great loss to the crofter, for he set little value on decorative effect. 
The Corycian supplies proof of this, for he plants flowers and vegetables 
indiscriminately and mingles lilies with vervain, whose small bluish 
spikes do not merit so exalted a companion. But there are signs of an 
awakening artistic conscience even amongst the supporters of the simple 
cottage garden. Pliny the Elder admires the fine effect produced by the 
massed planting of roses and lilies in one bed. Columella points out 
the bright appearance of lilies planted on the garden ridge and of the 
beauty of roses, violets, and hyacinths. But the massed use of flowers 
was never the main feature of Roman horticulture even in the luxury- 
seeking days of the Empire. The ornamental garden of town house 
and country villa relied for effect upon the symmetrical use of ever- 
greens, stone, and water. 

Small trees and shrubs in pots were used to refresh the eye in the 
atrium and peristyle of the Roman town house. Pliny laments that in 
former times the lower classes of Rome with their miniature gardens 
in their windows day after day afforded a glimpse of the country-side 
until the number of burglaries forced them to shut out such sights from 
the view of passers-by. Later, in the houses of the well-to-do, these 
window-boxes developed into balcony gardens and roof-gardens. A 
fresco at Boscoreale depicts a house with balcony and open galleries 
adorned with plants and flowers. The flat roofs, especially those of 
single stories and of colonnades, were laid out as horti pensiles: flowers, 
shrubs, and even trees were grown in pots of stone or lead and dis- 
tributed over the surface of the roof in a way which was most pleasing 
to the eye. A more ambitious method was to cover the roof with a 
layer of soil and to plan a garden which might include such decorative 
features as pergolas and small fishponds, with trees in large tubs in the 
background to lend majesty to the whole. Seneca attacked these as 
examples of extreme artificiality : 

‘Do not men live contrary to nature who plant orchards on the tops of 
their palaces, on the roofs and gables of whose homes whole forests nod, their 


roots beginning at a level which it would be unnatural even for their topmost 
branches to attain?’ (Seneca, Epist. cxxii. 8.) 


The scene that met the eyes of the visitor who entered the home of a 
Roman of means must have been an interesting one. Immediately 
confronting him was the atrium. Here he would be struck by the 
contrast of light and shade, the brilliant light entering by way of the 
compluvium and streaming down upon the pool beneath with its playing 
fountains and miniature statues. But the sides of the atrium were in 
shadow, refreshingly cool in the middle of summer. Standing out from 
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this dark background gleamed monolithic columns and an occasional 
marble figure. Between the columns shrubs in boxes cast islands of still 
deeper shade. Adorning the surrounding walls were paintings of mytho- 
logical scenes and landscapes. If the visitor looked still farther into the 
house, he might see through the tablinum the peristyle laid out as a 
garden court, and might even catch a glimpse of the garden in the 
extreme rear. While the atrium for the most part preserved its original 
character of a paved court with no real pretension to horticultural 
distinction, the centre of the peristyle was laid out as a strictly orna- 
mental garden, set with trees and fountains to keep cool the surrounding 
portions of the house. 

The great achievement of the peristyle was that it brought the garden 
right inside the house. As it was impossible to have an extensive, open 
garden, the few square yards at the owner’s disposal were made to 
conform to the rules of perfect symmetry. The ground-plan was a 
regular geometrical design with paths and flower-beds centring on such 
focal points as fountains, small pergolas, and pavilions. The flower-beds 
themselves, if we can judge from mural paintings, were often edged 
with box and contained such flowers as the rose, lily, and iris, but not 
in great numbers, for the peristyle did not lend itself to mass display. 
The flowers were planted here and there, blending with the darker 
foliage of small bushes, knots of ivy, and an occasional example of 
topiary work. If the wide, open spaces were denied, a remedy was 
found in the concentration within the limits of the small garden of 
many of the outstanding features of the villa pleasure-grounds. Orna- 
mental statues and fountains were included in such numbers as to 
suggest Hellenistic influence. That the Romans felt the lack of space is 
shown by the fact that they often painted the containing walls with 
garden scenes and landscapes to give the illusion of spaciousness. 

The small garden at the rear of the town house was usually given 
over to the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and garland-flowers; but 
even this tended to develop into a decorative garden and became a fit 
setting for an outdoor triclinium, as in the House of Sallust at Pompeii. 
The triclinium itself closely resembled a modern Italian pergola: the 
table and couches were shaded by the vines that climbed over the trellis 
roof. 

However attractive the small city residences were made, they could 
not satisfy for long the wealthier citizens, who tended more and more 
to seek peace and relaxation in country retreats. As the small farmers 
left the land, vast areas were available for acquisition by those who 
suddenly found themselves rich amongst a poverty-stricken populace. 
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Soon Italy had changed into a land of extensive sheep-farms, vineyards, 
and country parks. Even in the time of Cicero the rich Roman was 
no longer content with a single country house, but he owned a series 
of them, each set in different surroundings, each at its best at a different 
season of the year. The villa gardens were designed to imitate as far 
as possible the Greek gymnasia. The ideal was a large, spacious area, 
well blessed with streams and woods, winding paths and shady groves. 
Here were to be found academies, adorned with porticoes, grottoes, 
and statuary. The ultimate aims were coolness and seclusion, in which 
one might study if so minded, or enjoy the pleasures of learned con- 
versation. These Hellenistic influences were more marked under the 
Empire: at his villa in Tibur Hadrian created a Greece in miniature, 
containing a Lyceum, Academy, Prytaneum, Poikile, Tempe, and even 
an Underworld. 

The Tuscan villa of Pliny the Younger affords an example of the 
more moderate and rational use of Greek models. The villa itself was 
situated upon a hill in order to give the best possible view of the sur- 
rounding gardens and country-side. The house and gardens were 
planned as a single unit, each influencing the design of the other. The 
house faced the south, thus inviting the sun into the long, wide portico 
which ran along the front. Partially enclosed by this portico and the 
two wings which abutted on each side was a terrace, or xystus. This 
terrace was the natural link between house and garden, the pillars of 
the portico forming the conventional background to the garden just 
as in the peristyle of the town house. The terrace was divided up into 
beds of many shapes, each marked out by a low border of box. No 
tall growth was allowed to interrupt the view from the portico. Sloping 
down from the terrace was a bank, flanked by figures of wild beasts cut 
in box. This bank led down to a lawn of low-growing acanthus sur- 
rounded by a walk which was enclosed by a continuous hedge of box 
out of which figures were cut. Beyond this lawn was a promenade, or 
gestatio, in the form of an oval, encircling a group of trimmed box-trees 
and other small shrubs. The whole was enclosed by a wall, itself com- 
pletely hidden from view by a box hedge which rose tier upon tier. 
This inner garden relied entirely for effect upon the dexterous use of 
greenery, but beyond was to be found a more spacious park which was 
a pleasant combination of the natural and the artificial. The central 
feature was the hippodrome, round which Pliny could drive in his 
carriage along paths surrounded by trees and shrubbery. The hippo- 
drome was very spacious and entirely open in the centre. The course 
itself was bounded by plane-trees festooned with ivy and intermingled 
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with box- and bay-trees. The semicircular head of the course was 
shaded by cypresses, while circular beds of roses set out within the 
course made a pleasant contrast to the gloom of the trees. Parallel to 
the main course ran alleys separated by box hedges; here were to be 
seen more examples of the topiary art: pyramids of rosemary, box 
hedges cut to form the name of the owner or of the artist, and stunted 
planes. At the upper end of the hippodrome was a triclinium, a vineclad 
pergola supported by four miniature columns of Carystian marble, 
refreshingly cool with its intricate array of fountains. Marble seats, 
each with its own fountains, were set at intervals throughout the park, 
and the sound of running water lent its own particular charm. 

These gardens of Pliny’s Tuscan villa are the most pleasing of the 
villa gardens of the Empire of which we read. They exemplify all the 
new trends in horticulture, but a sober moderation governs the whole. 
If we overlook the over-emphasis on topiary work, we find little of the 
extravagant artificiality so bitterly attacked by the literature of that day. 
All too often gardens were looked upon by Pliny’s contemporaries as 
suitable settings against which to display their treasures and extravagan- 
ces: their statues looted from Greece, their aviaries of imported birds, 
their ponds teeming with fish, their collections of fossils and skeletons. 
When gardens were valued merely in so far as they afforded an opportu- 
nity for the ostentatious display of wealth, a period of decline had 
begun not merely for Roman horticulture but for the Roman State. 

While landscape gardening declined in artistic merit during the 
period of the later Empire because of extreme artificiality, at the same 
time horticultural knowledge and technique made progress. The popula- 
rity which the topiary art enjoyed throughout this period would have 
been impossible had not the technique of pruning been thoroughly 
mastered. The topiarius was not content to depict individual figures 
but achieved elaborate compositions, such as hunting scenes and naval 
battles. The art is said to have been introduced into Italy as early as 
the Augustan period by C. Matius Calvena. The processes of grafting 
and budding, so well understood by the Roman fruit-grower, were 
made to serve the decorative gardener also, as there was a great demand 
for freak trees of all kinds. Not only could plants be stunted and 
retarded, but their growth could be accelerated and protected in adverse 
weather. Both Pliny the Elder and Columella recall that a supply of 
cucumbers for the Emperor Tiberius was assured in winter and summer 
alike by the use of specularia, a primitive type of garden frame. A more 
advanced form of greenhouse for the raising of roses, lilies, and fruit- 
trees is mentioned by Martial. An impetus was given to research into 
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the more artificial culture of trees and plants by the constant introduc- 
tion into Italy of exotic specimens from the Empire. The knowledge 
so gained was once more disseminated throughout the provinces to 
linger there even when the luxurious gardens of Italy were finally 
overwhelmed by the barbarism of which they themselves were 
prophetic. 

The horticultural science handed on to posterity by the Romans, 
important as it is in its own sphere, takes on a wider significance when 
viewed against the background of Roman history. When both the 
individual Roman and the Roman State were exerting themselves to the 
uttermost to ensure their continued existence, their simple ideals were 
reflected in the simplicity of their gardens. If we complain that these 
gardens lacked colour and variety through over-emphasis of practical 
aims, we must admit that their owners were open to the same indict- 
ment. When with the coming of national prosperity the simple virtues 
were lost sight of and gave way before personal ambition and love of 
luxury, the extravagant tastes of the wealthy found expression in the 
barren splendour and artificiality of their pleasure-grounds. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS ON THALES 


Many amusing anecdotes are preserved in the Lives of the Philosophers, a 
work attributed to the first half of the third century a.p. The Life of Thales, 
the first Greek to earn the agnomen Sophos, immediately follows Diogenes 
prooemium. 


Aéyetan 8 c&ydpevos ypads Tis oikias iva Ta Gotpa KaTavorjon els 
elotreceiv Kal pavai ‘ ov yap, OaAij, Ta év Trociv ov 
Suvapevos iSeiv, TK Eri TOU OUpavol 

yap. KGAAiotov Troinua yap Ocov. péyiotov Grravta yap 
vols: Sic travtdés yap loyupdtatov Kpotel yap TdvTwv. 
xpdvos’ aveupioxe: yap Travta. ovdév Tov Odvarrov Siagépeiv 
Ziv. ow,’ tis, Six Ti ‘ En, ‘ Siagéper. 
Tpds TOV TrUBdpEVOV Ti Eyeyovel, VUE 7 VUE,” E—n, 
TPOTEpov.” 
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HORACE’S USEOF IMAGERY IN THE 
EPODES AND ODES 


By M. ANDREWES 


T is hard, at a distance of some two thousand years, to know when 

a metaphorical word in an ode of Horace is only a faded remnant of 
its original self, and when it was felt by Horace’s contemporaries as 
a living image on which the poet was relying for a particular effect. 
Any attempt therefore to assess the force of an image is liable to be 
not only subjective but possibly unsound as well; we cannot always 
know enough about the stage of development of a word at the moment 
of use, nor about the composition of the soil on which that word was 
designed to fall. Still, it is possible to note some differences in the 
quality and intention of the imagery employed. 

Clearly some words, which were once conscious metaphors, had lost 
through familiarity much of their original colouring.' A few words and 
phrases? have the freshness of original images, though it would be rash 
to base any claim for originality in Horace on the absence of a parallel 
expression in the scanty remains of Greek lyric poetry. More difficult 
to assess is the form of metaphor arising from a combination of literally 
incongruous words, where the unequally matched partners have to 
settle their differences between themselves. Often the original material 
significance of a word is eclipsed by its secondary transferred sense. In 
carmine mulces (iii. 11. 24) and munera inlaqueant duces (iii. 16. 16), for 
instance, the physical motions described in the literal meaning of the 
verbs may be almost wholly obscured. Personification, on the other 
hand, is the name given to a partnership where the verb has the stronger 
character and an abstract noun is accordingly brought to life and made 
capable of associating with the verb in its literal sense. In other com- 

' e.g. the variations on ignis, ardere, urere, uincula, &c., in the odes on love- 
themes. 

2 e.g. auritas quercus (Od. i. 12. 11, 12); uitreamque Circen (i. 17. 20); or some 
of the description in the fifth epode, where the child victim of the witches’ 
spells likens the expression on the face of his tormentor to the glare of an 
animal at bay: 

quid me ut nouerca me intueris aut uti 
petita ferro belua? (9, 10); 


and watches the preparations for his own burial in a pit: 
inemori spectaculo, 
cum promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 
suspensa mento corpora. (34-6.) 
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binations it is open to question which of the two words is the dominant 
partner; they appear to be incompatible, and arbitration rests with the 
reader. In i. 31. 7, 8: 


Liris quieta 
mordet aqua taciturnus amnis, 
amnis, in its literal sense, is at odds with the animal implied in mordet; 
but the two images are sufficiently congruous to be merged in a blurred 
but harmonious whole. In other passages, perhaps, the apparent discord 
is harmonized because the words, though poetically evocative, are not 
sufficiently new-minted to be felt as inconsistent. It is in phrasing of 
this kind that our ignorance is most conspicuous. In i. 3. 31, 32: 


noua febrium 
terris incubuit cohors, 


is the meaning ‘a regiment of fevers oppressed the earth’ or ‘a mass 
of fevers brooded over the earth’? Is it possible to know whether the 
metaphor of an army (implicit in cohors but kept in reserve until the end 
of the line) or the metaphor of massed storm-clouds (suggested by 
incubuit) predominated? Whether either asserted itself successfully over 
the other or whether they lived at peace? 

Problems such as these are concerned with the quality of images, and 
necessarily affect our judgement of the author’s intention in using them. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of our fallibility, we may yet make an 
attempt to appreciate the underlying intention in Horace’s use of 
imagery, and to make it serve as a key for the interpretation of his poetry. 

In the work of any writer certain themes and ways of approach are 
expressed most naturally in simple direct language; others are outside 
the range of literal expression and lend themselves more readily to some 
form of imagery. A consideration of Horace’s practice in the Epodes 
and Odes suggests (1) that his use or avoidance of imagery in certain 
kinds of ode is sufficiently regular to justify some conclusion on his 
intention and method; (2) that where one ode of a class, or one stanza 
of an ode, finds expression in imagery when others of its type, or the 
rest of the ode, show no such tendency, the variation is rarely negligible 
and should enable us to appreciate more clearly the tone of the passage 
or phrase concerned. 

From the point of view of imagery and the purpose it serves in the 
poem, the epodes and odes fall into the following groups, more or less 
clearly demarcated: 


1. Odes which employ imagery. (a) Serious odes, philosophical or 
reflective, where intricacy of thought or sincerity or warmth of 
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feeling require something more than literal language. (6) Lighter 
odes, where delicacy or tact avoids direct statement. (c) Mock- 
serious odes, where imagery is used in humorous exaggeration or 
irony. 


2. Odes which prefer simple language. (a) 'The shorter and more lyrical 
type of reflective ode, on a single theme. (b) The pure lyrics (in 
the later sense of the word). (c) Odes written round a particular 
occasion: celebrations, invitations, invocations. (d) Odes of in- 
vective. (e) Odes on love-themes. (f) Odes (including most of the 
political odes) with a figurative or dramatic setting. (g) Dramatic- 
narrative odes. 


1. Among the odes which employ imagery, the most prominent are 
(a) the reflective odes. These do not occur in the Epodes and are rare 
in Books I and IV of the Odes; but in Books II and III they show the 
most varied and interesting imagery to be found (e.g. ii. 2, 10, 16; iii. 
1, 2, 16, 24, 29 passim). Its use in these odes is too widespread to be 
illustrated by selective quotation, but an examination of the verbal 
texture of iii. 16 (“Inclusam Danaén turris aenea’) and iii. 29 (“Tyrrhena 
regum progenies’) will show that imagery is the means by which Horace 
imparts imaginative and emotional force to a series of general reflections 
which might otherwise fail to evoke a suitable response in his reader. 

(b) One of the odes quoted above (‘Rectius uiues, Licini’, ii. 10) is 
also one of the best illustrations of the use made of imagery where 
delicacy of touch is needed rather than a direct approach. However 
rash and impulsive Licinius may have been, and however resistant to 
advice, he could not be offended at the moral behind the images of 
storm and wind, lightning and wintry weather, with their call for judge- 
ment and seamanship. The same kind of purpose is served (in i. 23, 
‘Uitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloé’) by the comparison between Chloe 
and a fawn. It occupies ten out of the twelve lines which comprise the 
whole ode and is a perfect instance of an image in the classical style: 
highly evocative by its clarity and delicacy, without being either original 
or startling. There is a suggestion of genuine sympathy here, and again 
in the elaboration of images in ii. 5 (“Nondum subacta ferre iugum 
ualet’), where Lalage is likened first to a heifer, then to an unripe grape; 
Chloris to a clear moon shining over the sea by night. 

(c) There is a vein of mockery or banter in a large number of the ° 
epodes and odes; but a few of them stand out as being mock-serious 
throughout, and within this type (including burlesque, parody, and 
exaggeration of one sort or another) there seems to be a growing skill 
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in the use of words. The Epodes employ some simple comparisons and 
analogies, but these are mainly derived from the stock-in-trade of litera- 
ture.’ In Odes i, the Stesichorean palinode, which is more imitative 
than real, is expressed in plain language (‘O matre pulchra filia pul- 
chrior’, i. 16); but the other mock-serious odes from Books I-III are 
the more effective for the ironical exaggeration introduced by images of 
a simple kind. In i. 27 (‘Natis in usum laetitiae scyphis’) mockery of 
frater Megillae opens with some conventional love-imagery; the com- 
parison of his dangers to Charybdis and Chimaera (Il. 19-24) introduces 
a note of excitement, though it lacks genuine feeling. In iii. 20 (“Non 
uides quanto moueas periclo’) the warning to Pyrrhus not to rob a 
Gaetulian lioness of her cubs, in the form of a detailed comparison, is 
highly effective; but the imagery is still simple. In iii. 21 (‘O nata 
mecum consule Manlio’) a more subtle use of metaphorical language? 
and of words in a double sense’ is the means of burlesquing a prayer 
of invocation. 

2. Among the odes which prefer simple language come (a) the shorter 
reflective odes on a single theme, dealing with the same kind of subject 
as the longer odes already discussed, but in a more lyrical form. Some 
of these are devoid of imagery (i. 11, iii. 23); some contain crude per- 
sonification (e.g. Mors, i. 4; Amor sui and Gloria, i. 18; Diespiter and 
Fortuna, i. 34); some are embroidered with descriptions of the under- 
world or from mythology (i. 18, ii. 14). Od. iv. 7 (‘Diffugere niues’) is 
exceptional, recalling the longer reflective odes of Books II and III; the 
images are not striking, but they colour the whole ode, as the military 
setting of the first line is carried on by proterit and recurrit in the per- 
sonification of the seasons. In general, the simplicity of these odes 
accounts for the absense of imagery, as it does in (), the pure lyrics, 
for example i. 38 (‘Persicos odi’), iii. 13 (‘O fons Bandusiae’), and iii. 
22 (‘Montium custos’), though in the last of these the clarity of de- 
scription is momentarily deepened by the images of splendidior uitro 
and loquaces Lymphae desiliunt, like a clear stream caught up in an 
occasional pool. 

Imagery is generally absent from (c) odes which centre on a particular 
occasion. Just as the ritual framework of the Carmen Saeculare admits 
only its slight and conventional use, so in the majority of odes of invoca- 

' In Epod. 2 the praises of country life, put into the mouth of a hypocritical 
money-lender, get their effect by a series of detailed miniatures, with little use 
of imagery beyond simple personification and analogy. The curse upon garlic 
in Epod. 3 contains no living metaphor but borrows from legendary sources for 


awful comparisons. 2 e.g. tormentum, cornua, apices (lines 13, 18, 20). 
3 e.g. quocumque nomine, descende, madet (lines 5, 7, 9). 
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tion there is no room for imagery. Excluding those which are invocations 
in form only,' invocation proper tends to consist of enumeration and 
description in plain language,? or to borrow colour from mythology 
and the magic of place-names (i. 10, i. 30). Odes in celebration of a 
special event tend to be purely descriptive, for example Epode g, on the 
victory at Actium. The dedication of the temple to the Palatine Apollo 
(‘Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem’, Od. i. 31) and the fine ode on the 
death of Cleopatra (‘Nunc est bibendum’, i. 37) gain their effect by 
a swift succession of scenes rather than by genuine imagery ;3 the less 
solemn occasion of his ‘near miss’ from a falling tree (‘Ille et nefasto 
te posuit die’, ii. 13) derives its tone of exaggerated indignation in part 
from the imaginative pictures of the underworld. The images of iii. 14 
(‘Herculis ritu modo dictus’), on the return of Augustus from Spain, 
are few and insignificant. Invitations (to eat, drink, or to visit his Sabine 
farm) are regularly expressed in plain language, with much pictorial 
detail of the setting of the feast, the scenery, the ritual to be observed, 
but without genuine imagery. In some odes, however, the invitation is 
clearly the medium for a more general topic: i. 9, based on Alcaeus 
(‘Uides ut alta stet niue candidum’), contains ‘variations on a theme’; 
Epod. 13 (‘Horrida tempestas caelum contraxit’) and Od. iii. 29 (“Tyr- 
rhena regum progenies’), though formally addressed to amici and to 
Maecenas, give expression to abstract ideas in language which tends, in 
consequence, towards imagery. In iv. 11 (‘Est mihi nonum superantis 
annum’: to Phyllis on the birthday of Maecenas) there is considerable 
use in the first half of metaphorical meanings of verbs ( fulges, ridet 


argento domus, ara... auet . . . spargier agno) together with the packed 
and suggestive lines: 


Sordidum flammae trepidant rotantes 
uertice fumum. (iv. 11. 11-12) 


These phrases occur, however, in that part of the ode which is coloured 
by his feeling for Maecenas; in the invitation proper there is nothing 
but the conventional compede uinctum and the warnings of mythology. 
In iii. 28 (“Festo quid potius die’, to Lyde, in celebration of the Neptu- 
nalia) imagery is used, as in the mock-serious odes (1 (c) above), to give 
ironical point. It appears therefore that the language of the ‘occasional’ 
ode, normally plain and direct, may overflow into simple imagery for 
the expression of deeper feeling or of irony. 


? Clio in i. 12 and ‘Diua gratum quae regis Antium’ in i. 35 serve merely 
to introduce the real subject. 2 e.g. in i. 21, iii. 18, iv. 6. 

3 In spite of one effective simile in the Cleopatra ode: ‘accipiter uelut’, &c. 
(ll. 17 ff.). 
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Odes of invective (d) have been included here owing to the pre- 
ponderance of those written in Horace’s earlier style. Abuse in the 
Epodes consists largely of coarse vituperation and the enumeration of 
physical defects (Epod. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12); two of them employ animal 
analogies (6 and 12), but without subtlety or suggestiveness. The excep- 
tions in this early period are two epodes in the ‘Canidia’ series. The 
startling (and apparently original) similes of Epod. 5 (‘At o deorum 
quicquid in caelo regit’)—the glare of an animal at bay, the spiky sea- 
urchin, and the bristling boar—set up overtones as well as noting a 
resemblance; and the ironical palinode (‘Iam iam efficaci do manus 
scientiae’, Epod. 17), elaborating the basic assumption that Canidia is 
a qualified witch, calls up a clear visual picture, without personal 
description, by the implication of associated attributes. As in Epod. 5, 
the metaphors are startling: Canidia is a red-hot factory of poisons, or 
(ironically) a golden star wandering among the constellations; or she 
will ride astride his shoulders. Such exuberance, characteristic of the 
attacks on Canidia, seems to indicate a genuine bitterness. Invective 
in Odes i-iii is both rarer and the more cutting for its restraint. Od. 
i. 25 (‘Parcius iunctas quatiunt fenestras’) shows some effective develop- 
ment of conventional metaphor, when Lydia (grown old and despised) 
finds that ‘withered leaves’ are discarded in favour of ‘green ivy and 
dark myrtle’. Od. iii. 15 (‘Uxor pauperis Ibyci’: to Chloris, whose con- 
duct is not becoming to her years) contains two conventional similes 
and a cruel warning to the lady to cease 


inter ludere uirgines 
et stellis nebulam spargere candidis (lines 5, 6). 


Od. iv. 13 (‘Audiuere, Lyce, di mea uota, di’) illustrates the perfected 
technique of abuse, in the form of innuendo conveyed through restrained 
yet forceful images: Lyce is like an aged oak; her age is on record in 
the archives; she is like an old crow; and the torch of her passion is 
burnt out. 

(e) Odes I-III show many examples of odes on a love theme! where 
the faded metaphors of fire, warfare, and imprisonment are yet just 
sufficient to exclude other imagery. Where imagery is used with any 
freedom or subtlety, it is generally for one of two reasons: either in 

' Epod. 12 ranks as invective; Epod. 14 is more properly an apology or self- 
justification to Maecenas. 

2 e.g. Od. i. 8, 13, 19, 22; ii. 8; iii. 7. Od. iii. 10, to Lyce turned arrogant, 
has the freer use of imagery associated with invective in the odes. iii. 12, with 


its slight use of metaphor, mythological allusion and comparison, gives the 
impression of an imitation or perhaps a metrical experiment. 
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quiet mockery of himself or another, or else for delicacy of touch in odes 
expressing sympathetic understanding. Self-mockery accounts for the 
simple images in Epod. 11 (‘Petti, nihil me sicut antea iuuat’), where 
Horace is making fun of his own susceptibility and inconstancy, in 
language more highly coloured than the subject might seem to require 
(compare Epod. 15, with its mock-heroics). Od. i. 33 (‘Albi, ne doleas 
plus nimio memor’ : for the consolation of Tibullus) is largely composed 
of images: conventional and less conventional metaphor, effective com- 
parison and symbolism. In iii. 26 (‘Uixi puellis nuper idoneus’), the 
sustained comparison between the discharged veteran and the discom- 
fited lover, the intention and success of the metaphorical treatment is 
clear. In ii. 4 (‘Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori’) it might be expected 
that the bantering tone would be reinforced by imagery of some sort, 
but instead epic parallels are quoted, with much the same effect. Two 
other odes, already mentioned, illustrate the use of imagery for a tactful 
approach: i. 23, addressed to Chloe, and ii. 5, urging forbearance upon 
Lalage’s lover. 

(f) Horace also tends to avoid imagery within a framework, whether 
of allegory or symbolism, which is itself intended as a challenge to the 
imagination. (The confusing effect of an image within an image is seen, 
for instance, in the stantem columnam of i. 35. 14, and is normally 
barred.)! This seems to account for the avoidance of images in the 
epodes and odes on political themes. With slight exceptions? further 
imagery is excluded either by the imaginative and dramatic treatment 
(as in Epod. 7, ‘Quo, quo scelesti ruitis?’, and most of 16, ‘Altera iam 
teritur bellis ciuilibus aetas’), or by sustained allegory (of the ship of 
state, in Od. i. 14: ‘O nauis, referent in mare te noui Fluctus’), or by 
elaborate symbolism (Fortuna and Necessitas, i. 35). On themes other 
than political, the two dithyrambic odes (ii. 19, ‘Bacchum in remotis 
carmina rupibus’, and iii. 25, ‘Quo me, Bacche, rapis?’) illustrate the 
need for plain language in a figurative setting, though opinions are 
widely divided on the success of the experiment. To one reader, at 
least, they appear as failures, because they neither deal directly with the 

* In the lines 

purpurei metuunt tyranni 


iniurioso ne pede proruas 
stantem columnam, 


the ‘empurpled tyrants’ are the focused picture, Fortune is personified with 
iniurioso pede and, further, the ‘standing pillar’ seems to be used metaphorically 
for security, with an involved accumulation of images. 

? e.g. in the description of the age of gold in Epod. 16, or in the deeper tone 
of some phrases of Od. i. 12. 
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events and feelings which form our common experience, nor interpret 
personal revelation in terms of that more subtle imagery which alone 
could serve to communicate it. The poet’s description of his vision of 
Bacchus remains, therefore, an exercise in dithyramb; that iii. 25 is the 
less unsuccessful is perhaps due in part to the content (Horace has here 
something to say) and in part to the simile of the inspired Bacchante. 
In the lines: 
non secus in iugis 
exsomnis stupet Euias 
Hebrum prospiciens et niue candidam 
Thracen et pede barbaro 
lustratam Rhodopen, ut mihi deuio 
ripas et uacuum nemus 
mirari libet, 


the Bacchante, gazing over wild and snowy scenes, is part and parcel 
of the imaginative setting, but at the same time suggests more than is 
explicitly stated of the emotions of the poet bewildered and astray; and 
the simile, belonging to both worlds, is unusually successful. Od. ii. 20 
(‘Non usitata nec tenui ferar Penna biformis’), describing the poet’s 
transformation to a swan, is redeemed by no such touch of genius; 
crudely fantastic, it finds no room either for the simple imagery that 
would have relieved its literalness or for the finer forms which might 
have compelled the reader to suspend his disbelief. 

(g) The dramatic-narrative type of ode is not yet developed in the 
epodes and is discarded in Book IV. In Odes i, Nereus’ warnings to 
Paris of the future destruction of Troy (‘Pastor cum traheret per freta 
nauibus’, i. 15) and the shipwrecked sailor’s appeal for burial (“Te maris 
et terrae numeroque carentis harenae’, i. 28) are dramatic in form and 
by the same token mainly simple in expression ; the only images are the 
simile of the frightened stag,' employed to heighten the pathos of 
Paris’s flight, and the suggestive ‘calcanda semel uia leti’ of i. 28.2 The 
same dramatic form is found fully developed in the longer odes of 
Book III, and here the imaginative stimulus is provided either by the 
symbolism and political colouring, or by the excitement of the story; 
or by the abundance of mythological allusion; but not by the use of 
imagery in the straight narrative portion of the ode. In iii. 3 (‘Iustum 
et tenacem propositi uirum’) the Juno-Troy symbolism (whatever its 
exact political significance) excludes further imagery, except for debac- 


i. 15. 29-31. 

2 i. 28. 16. The verb suggests a dusty pilgrimage, congruous with the sand- 
theme, and so makes a clear image out of a dead metaphor. 
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chentur ignes, which at once raises the emotional temperature. In iii. 5 
(‘Caelo tonantem credidimus Iouem’) the story of Regulus keeps to plain 
language, and it is only when we come to the moral that the range of 
ideas is widened by the simple comparison of dyed wool and netted 
deer ; the effect of the comparison in the final stanza needs no comment. 
iii. 11 (‘Mercuri—nam te docilis magistro’) falls into two parts, not 
wholly harmonious; the imagery (simple metaphor and simile) occurs 
almost entirely in the first! and suits the light tone; the story of the 
Danaids that follows is in the plain language of narrative, with the 
exception of the melodramatic ‘Quae uelut nactae uitulos leaenae’. 
There is the same division of both subject and treatment in iii. 27 
(‘Impios parrae recinentis omen’); the valediction to Galatea, which 
occupies the first six stanzas, shows traces of imagery,? thereafter the 
language is simple, and the story owes its effect to the’natural description 
(nocte sublustri, etc.) and to the dramatic situation.3 


From this survey we may conclude (1) that Horace’s usual practice 
in the Epodes and Odes is to use imagery as a medium of serious thought 
and sincere feeling, or as a means of tactful approach, or for various 
semi-humorous purposes; (2) that he regularly avoids imagery in the 
more lyrical odes, for the sake of clarity and simplicity, and also in 
odes where the imaginative or dramatic setting is already sufficiently 
elaborate; (3) that, where the language is normally simple, the use of 
imagery in certain exceptional passages is due to the same feeling that 
prompts its regular use in the odes which have been classified as 
reflective, tactful, or mock-serious. 

This conclusion may perhaps be applied in considering the large and 
miscellaneous group of odes that are addressed to Horace’s friends, 
where the person addressed seems to be the real occasion of the ode 
and not only a peg for a wider theme. It is perhaps not fanciful to 
suggest that the use of imagery in these odes varies with the degree of 
friendship. In the odes addressed to Virgil and to Licinius (i. 3 ‘Sic 
te diua potens Cypri’, ii. 10 ‘Rectius uiues, Licini’) the imagery is con- 
siderable. In others (e.g. to Agrippa, ‘Scriberis Uario fortis’, i. 6) its 
absence suggests lack of real feeling. A similar variation is found in the 


? An appeal to Mercury to aid in giving Lyde a warning, Il. 1-24. 

2 One simple simile, similis sagittae, of the snake, and the half-metaphorical 
‘ater Hadriae sinus’, ‘albus lapyx’, ‘caecos motus orientis Austri’, together with 
the more pictorial ‘trementes uerbere ripas’ and the nerve-shattering ‘scatentem 
Beluis pontum’ at the introduction to the Europa story (line 25). 

3 The porta eburna of line 41 is probably to be taken as pure description in 
current literary terms rather than as an intentionally evocative image. 
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elaborate panegyrics of Book IV. The artificial similes of the Pindaric 
odes (iv. 2, ‘Pindarum quisquis studet aemulari’, and iv. 4, ‘Qualem 
ministrum fulminis alitem’) have no emotional depth; in iv. 5 (‘Diuis 
orte bonis’) the few images (instar ueris, ut mater iuuenem, culpam poena 
premit comes) seem applied as an afterthought, and in iv. 14 (‘Quae cura 
patrum quaeue Quiritium’) there is little imagery beyond the formal 
similes for Tiberius. Only in iv. 15 (‘Phoebus uolentem proelia me 
loqui’) does Horace seem to take fire: with the more congenial theme 
of the victories of Augustus in peace, the language becomes more 
imaginative and accepted images are given new life.! We can hardly be 
wrong in assuming that the change is due to a more sincere enthusiasm. 

Two more passages may be noted where Horace uses imagery to give 
special emotional value to one stanza or line of an ode. In the ode 
addressed to Pompeius (‘O saepe mecum tempus in ultimum’, ii. 7), 
the first three and the last three stanzas, welcoming home his friend 
and planning the celebration, are without imagery (except for the half- 
dead diem fregi); the central stanza 


Sed me per hostes Mercurius celer 
Denso pauentem sustulit aere; 
Te rursus in bellum resorbens 
Unda fretis tulit aestuosis 


refers with a delicate touch to the different careers of Horace and 
Pompeius in opposition to Octavian and clothes the naked truth of 
resistance and defeat in the language of metaphor. In Od. iii. 4 (‘De- 
scende caelo et dic age tibia’) there is slight use of imagery in the 
invocation of the Muses, Horace’s escapes from disaster, and the politico- 
mythological description of the revolt of the Titans; but a quite different 
note is sounded in line 65, 
Uis consili expers mole ruit sua; 


and here, in the slighting reference to the enemies of peace and order, 
we may be meant to find the kernel of the whole ode. So through an 
image we can sometimes catch an undertone too faint to reach us by 
other means. 


1 Increpuit, in the second line, is used after Horace’s manner to convey both 
the sound of the lyre and the reproof administered; frena iniecit (lines 10 and 
11) is a common metaphor given new pictorial value, and the wording of lines 
19, 20 is sufficiently fresh to have struck the imagination. 
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PURIFIED OR POPULAR? 
(A Note on the Language Problem of Modern Greece) 
By w. R. LOADER 


N a previous issue of Greece and Rome (vol. xiii, June 1944) there 

appeared some remarks on the division of tongues which subsists in 
Greece to-day, the tongues specified being Katharevousa (‘Purified’ or 
‘Purifying’ Greek), Demotiki (Popular Greek), and a newspaper lan- 
guage which is blended from the other two in varying proportions 
according to the linguistic tastes, and sometimes the political affiliations, 
of the newspaper proprietors. The territory controlled by the partisans 
of these rival idioms was also broadly sketched in the same number. 
‘Katharevousa is the official and formal language, used in Government 
publications and statements, business correspondence, non-fictional 
books and treatises, law courts, University lectures (although not so 
much at Salonica as at Athens) and formal conversation.’ ‘Demotiki is 
the language of conversation, of song, of popular novels and periodicals 
(and also of most serious creative works of literature) and the spoken 
language of trade and business.’ And then the essay attempted to show 
the main characteristics of the two idioms and their respective relation- 
ships with classical Greek. 

Nothing, however, was said of the struggle for linguistic supremacy 
between Katharevousa and Demotiki, which has been one of the out- 
standing and most stimulating features of life in Greece since the time 
of the War of Independence. As a rule, political differences are the 
principal cause of internal dissension among the Greeks, but at more 
than one point during the last hundred years people were ready to 
believe that the language problem would oust politics from its post of 
honour as the predominant Hellenic interest. The Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine Empire waged major civil wars over points of theological doctrine 
and minor civil wars over the merits of horses belonging to the Green 
and Blue factions of the hippodrome, but at the beginning of the present 
century it almost seemed as though the inhabitants of Modern Greece 
had decided to promote their language to the dignity of being a serious 
cause of civil dispute. Xenopoulos, in his comedy Oi ®orrtntai, has 
recorded for us the events of those stirring times, when undergraduates 
of Athens University paraded the streets of the city shouting ‘Down 
with the Translators’ (i.e. the Demoticists) and ‘Katharevousa or 
Death!’, until the police, moved by the fervour of the latter appeal, 
obliged by opening fire. 
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Fortunately, feelings no longer run quite so high over the question 
as to what sort of Greek should be spoken, written, and read in Greece. 
Even the paper war between the Katharevousiani and Demoticists has 
ceased to be the deadly cut-and-thrust affair that it was, say, between 
1909 and 1920. This, of course, is due largely to the fact that Demotic 
has gained much of the ground which, at the beginning of the war of 
words, it claimed as its own, and to the fact that it is now strongly 
entrenched as the vehicle of Greek literary expression. So well dug in 
is it, in fact, that the foreign student, particularly if he be young, 
‘modern’, and impulsive, finding it a power in possession and the darling 
of the intellectuals, accepts the present situation unquestioningly and 
indignantly wonders by what right the possession was ever challenged. 
In the eyes of such a person Demotic is the fresh, vivid, living language 
of the people, upon which academic tyrants have in vain attempted to 
trample; while Katharevousa is a laboratory-created monster, and its 
adherents a set of reactionary Frankensteins, too blind to realize that 
their creation has never been alive, but has only had the semblance of 
life. This is hardly a fair statement of the case. 

It is easy to mock at the Katharevousiani as impractical archaizers 
and men out of touch with reality. In particular, their attempts to purge 
the Greek vocabulary of all foreign elements must seem comical to those 
who speak such an eclectic language as English. (Such vocabulary puri- 
fication is by no means the monopoly of the Greeks, however. There 
have been strong movements in Germany to cleanse the German lan- 
guage of its foreign accretions, and Kemal Atatiirk expelled all Persian 
and Arabic words from the Turkish language. There are even those 
who would have us write a purely Anglo-Saxon English.) The replace- 
ment of the purged elements by ‘Attic’ or Atticizing forms caused, as 
is well known, great amusement among the ordinary people of Greece. 
One remembers the story of the old gentleman who wished to summon 
a boatman at Piraeus and did so, to the astonishment of the boatman, by 
shouting sonorously “O, AcuBotxe, instead of ”E, Bapxa&pn. The insistence 
of the writers of Army and Navy drill-books on the use of ‘purified’ 
terminology in the Services is a fruitful source of mirth. It is said that 
soldiers and sailors have to keep a Katharevousa/Demotic dictionary 
handy in order to translate commands from their officers and N.C.O.s, 
nor do the latter always understand the commands they give to their 
subordinates. There is a tale of a sergeant instructor taking a class of 
Army recruits in the use and maintenance of the Mannlicher rifle. He 
carefully enumerated the various parts of the weapon, and when he 
came to the bolt, said: “This is the kivn Tov oUpaiov (movable tail-piece). 
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Tell me, any of you, why it is called that?’ The class sat in wondering 
silence. ‘Well, then, I'll tell you. Firstly, because it’s kivntov, and 
secondly, because—well, because—it’s @paiov (beautiful)!’ 

There were two main reasons for the campaign, which began over 
a century ago, to ‘purify’ the Greek language from foreign elements: 
they were national pride, and a nostalgia for the glories of ancient 
Greece. After Greece had won her independence it seemed intolerable 
to many Greek patriots that their country, proud in her new-found 
nationhood, should be constantly reminded, through the presence of 
Turkish and Italian words in the vocabulary of her language, of the 
black days when her territories had been occupied by the Ottoman 
Empire and the Venetian Republic. And as they had set out to eradicate 
traces of foreign dominion over their country, so they set out to eradi- 
cate traces of foreign influence in their vocabulary. A renascent language 
was to be the symbol of a renascent nation. Furthermore, the need was 
felt for a standardized, official language. During the four centuries prior 
to the War of Independence the geographical division of Greek territory 
under different foreign rulers had promoted certain linguistic divisions, 
and these divisions were so marked that they were almost on the way 
to becoming separate languages. (In 1836 D. Vyzantiou wrote an 
amusing comedy with the title Babylonia, presenting various characters 
from different parts of Greece. The dialects spoken by the characters 
are so dissimilar that they cannot understand one another.) From the 
cultural viewpoint the most important dialects were those of Crete and 
the Heptanesos, on the outer fringe of Hellenism. Indeed, to such an 
extent had the arts flourished in Crete that it has been said that if Crete 
had never been taken by the Turks, and if it had been reunited with 
Greece in 1821, the literary language of modern Greece would have 
been Cretan. But as it happened, newly liberated Greece found that 
among the Babel of dialects spoken by her people no particular dialect 
was outstanding, and in the absence of a natural koine it seemed best 
to manufacture one on the basis of classical and ecclesiastical Greek. 

The movement in favour of a purified, standard language was strongly 
supported by the classical enthusiasts. It is difficult now to recall the 
fervid interest in things classical which the Greek War of Independence 
aroused in Europe. Not only European Philhellenes but also Greeks 
who had been brought up abroad and who had come under Western 
influence, eagerly anticipated that new Greece would recapture all the 
glory of old Greece, in the fields of culture, politics, and military 
prowess. There was a blind wish to put the clock back two thousand 
years, to ignore the vast achievements of the Byzantine Empire and the 
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heritage which it had left modern Greece, and to re-create in the nine- 
teenth century A.D. the Athens which had existed in the fifth century B.c. 
This generous, if mistaken, enthusiasm for classical Greece probably 
reached its apogee in the revival of the Olympic Games by Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin in 1896, a revival which has indeed been most successful, 
but not in the way anticipated. 

The attitude of the worshippers of Periclean Athens, both Greek and 
foreign, towards the language problem was what one would have 
expected. To them, the spoken Greek of peasant and seaman seemed 
a barbarous patois, and the rich store of folk literature appeared a 
pitiable thing in comparison with the writings of the great Athenians. 
Responsible scholars solemnly declared that the glorious language of 
Sophocles and Demosthenes had ‘degenerated’ during the Dark Ages, 
and that it must be purified, recultivated, and restored to its former 
greatness. (Strangely, they did not at the same time recommend that 
Italian should be purified back into Latin.) With reluctance they 
admitted that a complete restoration of the finest Attic Greek was not 
to be hoped for—the change from the ancient synthetic to the modern 
analytic syntax prevented that—but the classicists gave their full sup- 
port to the campaign for the revival of the vocabulary, the accidence, 
and much of the morphology of the ancient language. 

This archaizing, of course, was mistaken and wrong-headed. Like 
the cultivation of Atticism by the post-classical writers of the ancient 
world, it was founded on the fallacy that a language is good in itself, 
regardless of its suitability as a medium to express thought. The 
archaizers failed to realize that great thoughts make great language, and 
not vice versa. And yet it is impossible not to feel some sympathy with 
the advocates of a purified, Atticized language. When their country was 
liberated there was general linguistic as well as political chaos, and just 
as certain circles believed that a solution of the political problems would 
only be obtained by the imposition of a monarchy from outside, so many 
scholars held that only an imposed Katharevousa could cut the Gordian 
knot of linguistic problems. In addition, the Katharevousiani declared 
that Demotic Greek, being a colloquial idiom, lacked the dignity and 
formality required on official occasions, and that it was inadequate for 
State business and for the complicated forms of legal procedure. It 
was said that Demotic was incapable of fully expressing a subtle and 
complex proposition, except allusively, and although this can hardly 
be said now with any truth after a century and a half of the develop- 
ment of Demotic as a medium of expression for all occasions, it does 
seem (to one foreigner, at any rate) that there are times when a con- 
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cept can be expressed more clearly, if coldly, in Katharevousa than 
it can in Demotic. 

As the literary language of modern Greece, Demotic is now supreme. 
One might have expected this, for creative expression is rarely achieved 
through archaism and artificiality ; and yet the triumph of Demotic over 
Katharevousa in this respect has been by no means a matter of course. 
Meniates, Kalvos, Souris, and other poets of the Liberation period used 
a mixture of spoken and written Greek in their verse; Papadiamantis, 
in his stories, favoured a mixed colloquial and ecclesiastical idiom; and 
in 1886 the great French hellenist Legrand wrote to the poet Palamas 
that he should use Demotic (idiome incomparable) in his prose writings 
as well as in his verse, and that he should altogether abandon Kathare- 
vousa (langue factice et sans vie). 

That Katharevousa is a ‘factitious’ language cannot be denied, but 
Legrand’s implication that Demotic is a fresh and spontaneous idiom, 
completely without artifice, is equally inadmissible. For modern De- 
motic is the result of a deliberate synthesis of many forms of popular 
speech. In other modern European languages, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish, the accepted official and literary idiom was 
originally a local dialect which for various reasons gained the ascendancy 
over all other idioms and dialects. But, as we have already seen, when 
Greece gained her freedom more than a century ago there was no one 
idiom which was so pre-eminent as a means of expression that it stood 
out as the obvious choice for a standard written language. From the 
literary viewpoint, probably the least important dialect was that spoken 
in the neighbourhood of Athens. The great cultural centres of Con- 
stantinople, Crete, and the Ionian Islands were under foreign rule. And 
so the partisans of the popular language had to set about creating a 
literary Demotic out of the many forms of spoken Demotic which were 
at their disposal. 

The shaping of this popular idiom has still not reached the final stage. 
Admittedly Psycharis, the famous Demoticist, exalted the merits of the 
‘common’ Demotic in his book To To€eiA1, written in 1888. But it is 
quite certain that there was nothing like a ‘common’ Demotic in 1888. 
After the fashion of other Demoticists, Psycharis tried to make one by 
gathering together grammatical forms from various dialects and arti- 
ficially synthesizing them in his linguistic workshop, and the resultant 
idiom is full of dialectical oddities and neologisms. There is a peculiarly 
artificial air about Psycharis’s work because Greek was not his mother 
tongue. As he confessed in his Apologia: T& 1’ 
v& T& piAove of AiKoi pou. Mévo pé Th TH yloyic& you 
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T& PoopadiKa. T& Poopatixa yi yYASoou 
TroU TH Kavels oc E€per kappia GAAN. (‘It was French that I 
always heard my own people speaking. Only with my late grandmother 
used I to speak Greek. We regarded Greek as an inferior language, 
which a man speaks if he doesn’t know any other.’) In such circum- 
stances, one sometimes wonders whether it is Katharevousa or Psycharis’s 
Demotic which is more deserving of the reproachful description langue 
factice. 

In their missionary zeal the Demoticists have wished to interfere with 
more than the mere syntax and vocabulary of the Greek language. 
There have been many enthusiasts who have put forward schemes for 
spelling reform and for the abolition of the present system of accentua- 
tion. Few reformers have sought to go so far as to Westernize their 
language by writing it in Roman characters (although actually by the 
middle of the seventeenth century Cretans were writing Greek in Italian 
characters), but quite a number have wished to simplify the ortho- 
graphy. (As in English, many speech symbols have lost their original 
value, particularly the diphthongs.) The latest of the line of accentua- 
tion-reformers is Professor I. Kakridis, who has proposed the abolition 
of all accents and. breathings, and their replacement by a single stress- 
accent mark, enclitic words being joined to their antecedent words by 
a hyphen. This system is most practical and several books have been 
printed which demonstrate its use. On the whole, however, suggestions 
for the revision of spelling or accentuation have not met with favour. 

In a linguistic battle, as in any other battle, each side has a tendency 
to exaggerate the strength of its own position for propaganda purposes. 
Arguments for and against Demotic are put forward with such vehemence 
and with such a wealth of personal insults that the simple seeker after 
truth may be excused if he falls into the error of overestimating or 
underestimating one side or the other. Matters are not improved by 
the social and political associations of the two idioms. Up to a point, the 
Katharevousiani have become identified with the reactionary and Con- 
servative elements in Greece, while the Demoticists are credited (or dis- 
credited) with progressive or Socialist leanings. Certainly, the extreme 
Left Wing writers of Greece have fervidly embraced not only Demotic 
but also revised spelling, as is seen in their partiality for such forms as 
a&pTds &ByO (avy), and, of course, Aeptepyi& 

It would be impertinent in a foreigner to presume to pass judgement 
on a matter which is peculiarly the domestic concern of the Greeks 
themselves, and the aim of this brief and necessarily simplified survey 
has been to look at the case for Demotic and the case for Katharevousa 
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with judgement unclouded by party spirit. A fair appraisal of the 
status of the two idioms would seem to be this. Written Demotic is 
undoubtedly much fresher and closer to the spoken language of the 
Greek people than Katharevousa, and it has by now become the favoured 
medium of literary expression. But Katharevousa has so far proved to 
be a more suitable idiom for those occasions which require a certain 
dignity of language, a laborious accuracy of term and expression, and 
orotundity. In the long run, the written language of Greece will prob- 
ably be neither a deliberately archaizing Katharevousa nor a deliber- 
ately ‘futurizing’ Demotic, but an idiom which educated people will 
have gradually developed and adapted to the needs of the thoughts and 
feelings which they desire to express. Rem tene, verba sequentur. 


GREEK FIRE 


ConsTANTINE VII (Porphyrogenitus) urges his successors to keep the secret 
of this terrible weapon: 


oe Kai Trepi TOU UypoU Trupds TOU Bik THv cipwveov expepopévou 
Te Kai dos eitrep TroTe TIVES Kai AUTO 
kal Trap’ TOAAGKIs ToIOUTOIS aUTOUS ExoIs Kal 
Sti Kai cyyéAou TH peydAw Kai Pacirel 
Kavotavtives Kai tapayyeAias peydAas Kai 
Tepi TowTou Tapa avToU dyyéAou as Trap& tTratépwv Kal 
Totwbévtes iva év Tois Xpiotiavois Kal Ti Um’ avTav 
GAAayoU nSapdis, els Etepov Ebvos TO 
olov Sitote SiScoxnta. Kai tois pet’ avrov 6 péyas 
 noias Eyypagfivar tretroinxev, iva 6 ToU Trupés els ETepov EOvos 

war TOAUT OAS Xpiotiavds Svopagntai tivds 
GAN’ ei Tiva Kai Kai dard TaUTNs Kai els aidva aldveov d&vabe- 
porigntat Kai cite cite Tratpidpyns Tis GAAOS olos 
cite Gpxoov cite Tuyxavor 6 Thy Trapa- 

Paiverv treipapevos. 
De Administrando Imperio, ch. 13 (written in the tenth century). 


Anna Comnena (Alexiad, xiii. 3. 6) gives some clue as to its manufacture: 


TrevuKns Kal GAAwv SévSpev ouveyetai Saxpuov evKavoTov. 
ToUTO peT& Geiou TpIBdpevov te els KaAdpov Kal 
TOU Traizovtos AdéBpw Kai ouveyxei OTIS TH TrPds Expav 
trupi Kai Kai dotrep trenotip tails Sweo1. 
Tupi Kexpnpévor of tavSov tol Auppayiou Katéxovtes, étreittep 
Foav Tois Tas Te yevercdas Kal Ta 
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COLUMELLA AND HIS LATIN TREATISE 
ON AGRICULTURE 


By E. S. FORSTER 


N view of the interest of Columella’s De Re Rustica it is strange that 

it is not better known. Indeed, it is difficult to secure a text of it, 
since the last complete edition was published in the eighteenth century 
and the nearest approach to an English edition is a short selection from 
his works published in Dublin in 1732. 

As to the man himself our knowledge is derived almost wholly from 
his own writings. His full name was Lucius Junius Moderatus Columella. 
He was a contemporary and friend of Seneca, who lived from 4 B.c. to 
A.D. 65 and, like Columella, was a native of Spain, and of Seneca’s 
brother Gallio, proconsul of Achaea, who figures in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xviii. 12) as ‘caring for none of these things’, and also died in 
A.D. 65. The elder Pliny (A.D. 23-79) quotes freely from Columella. 
Without going into further detail, I think we may say that the De Re 
Rustica was probably published in the sixties of the first century A.D. 

Columella was born and spent his early years at or near the town of 
Gades, the modern Cadiz, in the south-west corner of Spain. He does 
not mention his parents but often speaks of his uncle Marcus, who was 
also a keen agriculturist and lived in the Spanish province of Baetica in 
which Gades was situated. Possibly Columella lived with his uncle 
during his early years. At some period of his life he found himself on 
military service at Tarentum, where an inscription has been discovered 
which describes him as a military tribune of the Sexta Legio Ferrata, 
which is known to have been recruited at Gades. In later life, while 
writing on farming, he lived not far from Rome and held various estates 
in Latium and Etruria. 

Besides the twelve books De Re Rustica and the De Arboribus, which 
have survived, he also wrote a work Against the Astrologers and also 
wrote or intended to write on ‘Religious Ceremonies connected with 
Agriculture’. 

As for the plan of the De Re Rustica, Book I treats of the site and 
buildings of a farm and of the staff required. Book II deals with agri- 
culture in its narrower sense, namely, treatment of the soil, ploughing, 
and cropping. Books III—V deal with fruit-trees, vines, and olive-trees. 
Book VI treats of the larger domestic animals, cattle, horses, mules, and 
donkeys, with special chapters on veterinary medicine. Book VII deals 
with the smaller animals, sheep, goats, pigs, and dogs. Book VIII 
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describes the care of poultry and other birds, and the inhabitants of the 
fish-pond. Book IX deals with bees, and Book X, which is written in 
hexameters, with gardening. The eleventh and twelfth books form a 
sort of appendix and seem to have been written as an afterthought. 
Book XI treats of the duties of a bailiff and Book XII of those of the 
bailiff’s wife, and contains a number of recipes for making pickles and 
preserves and various preparations of wine and oil. The De Arboribus 
is partly identical with Books III-V and was probably a shorter and 
earlier edition of them. 

Columella was no mere theorist anid the De Re Rustica is essentially 
a text-book. In preparation for his work he made a deep study of writers 
on agriculture from Hesiod to his own day, and gives us a list of some 
fifty authors, most of whom are mere names to us. One of those whom 
he quotes most often is the Carthaginian writer Mago, whose book the 
Roman Senate caused to be translated into Latin. The idea of copyright 
being unknown to the ancients, we find Columella borrowing anything 
which he fancies from the writings of his predecessors Cato and Varro. 

Columella’s style is characterized by the refinement and grace of 
silver latinity at its best without its affectations. He only occasionally 
indulges in fine writing, e.g. when he attacks the state of society in Rome 
of his own day or expatiates on the beauty of a well-ordered vineyard. 
He possesses the gift of dealing clearly with a complicated subject, e.g. 
in describing an elaborate chicken-house or a machine for holding 
animals in position for surgical treatment. 

He was a fervent admirer of Virgil, whom he often quotes, and he 
writes his tenth book in would-be Virgilian hexameters. The subject 
is gardening, which Virgil, in Georgics iv, states that he is leaving for 
others to deal with. It cannot be said that Columella is a great poet, 
but he does his best with a difficult subject. He deals with the cabbage 
in the following lines :— 

Then too is sown the herb, which, o’er the world, 
To common folk alike and haughty lord 

Its stalks in summer and its sprouts in spring 

In plenty yields, grown on the turf-clad shores 

Of ancient Cumae, in Marrucine lands, (x. 127-31) 


and so on. 


Indeed, he seems conscious that he is falling far short of the model 
which he has set before himself, when he writes as follows: 


But why so boldly do I let my steeds 
With loosened rein fly through the air and bear 
Their master on the path of heaven above. 
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LATIN TREATISE ON AGRICULTURE 
This is a theme for him whom Delphic bay 
Inspired with fire more godlike to seek out 
Causes of things and sacred rites explore 
Of nature and the secret laws of heaven... . 
Me, roaming on a humbler quest than this, 

My muse recalls and bids me to confine 

My course in narrower bounds and with her weave 

Verse of a slenderer thread, which tunefully 

The pruner perched amid the trees may sing 

Or gardener labouring on his verdant plot. (x. 215-19 and 225-9.) 


Columella is an exceedingly serious writer whose sole object is to 
instruct not to amuse his readers. But he is often unconsciously 
humorous. For instance, he recommends that the farm should not be 
built too near an important road or else too many people will drop in to 
meals. Also, when he recommends dried figs mixed with flour for 
fattening birds for the market, ‘some people’, he says, ‘chew the figs 
before mixing them; but this is inexpedient, if the number of birds is 
large, because it is expensive to hire the people to chew and they are apt 
to swallow a certain quantity of the figs’. This passage also illustrates 
the fact that he always considers everything from the point of view of 
profit and discourages operations which will not pay. 

He deals with so many interesting topics that it is difficult to choose 
which most deserve mention. It is interesting to note his attitude to- 
wards his contemporaries, about whom he has many hard things to say. 
It is quite common, he says, to hear people say that the soil is used up 
and so unfruitful, whereas it is their own fault for not taking the trouble 
to learn how to till it. If a man wants to learn to sing or dance or become 
: an orator, he goes to the best teacher he can find, but there are no pro- 
fessed teachers or students of agriculture, although without good tillers 
of the soil man cannot be fed. The old Romans, such as Cincinnatus, 
themselves tilled the land allotted to them after their victories with an 
energy which matched their bravery in war, but nowadays men care only 
for luxury and pleasure. They use their hands only to applaud popular 
dancers; they spend their nights in feasting and drinking, their days in 
sleeping and gambling. In the land where the gods of old taught man 
how best to win the fruits of the earth the Romans live on imported 
grain and farming is regarded as an employment for which no training 
is necessary; so far is this from the truth that Columella declares that 
personally his only fear is lest his last day may come before he has 
mastered the subject. 

As Roman farms were run entirely by slave labour, Columella has 
much to say about slaves and their treatment. The choice of a bailiff is 
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especially important. He should be a strong, healthy man of middle age, 
who has done hard physical work in his younger days. He may be 
illiterate if he has a good memory, and may then even make the farm 
pay better than a well-educated man, because, not knowing his letters, 
he cannot ‘cook’ the accounts and is ashamed to get anyone to help him 
to do so. He must not be too intimate with those under him, much less 
with outsiders. He should keep soothsayers and witches away from the 
farm, since they are apt to upset ignorant minds. He should only leave 
the farm to make purchases or sales or to learn something useful for his 
work. He should see that twice as many tools are kept in store as are in 
actual use, since the value of the labour which is lost, if necessary tools 
are lacking, is far greater than the cost of such extra tools. He should 
always eat with the rest and of the same food; he will thus know that 
they are properly fed. 

Columella has also some interesting remarks about the bailiff’s wife. 
She should be young but not too young, and of a strong constitution 
which will enable her to endure labour; she must be neither ugly nor 
very beautiful, so that her husband should neither, through aversion 
to her, wander abroad nor, on the other hand, be always loitering 
about at home. She must supervise everything which goes on indoors 
and see that the bailiff has as little as possible to do at home, since 
he must go out early to work with the other slaves and not return till 
sunset. 

As for the farm slaves, Columella says that he talks to them himself 
much more often and more freely than to town-slaves, even joking with 
them, since friendliness lightens toil, and consults them about their work 
and thus gains an idea of how much they know. He stresses the im- 
portance of treating them justly and listening to their grievances. Those 
who incite others to revolt should be promptly punished, and good 
conduct should receive its reward. He insists on the importance of 
allotting slaves to the work which suits them best; for instance, shepherds 
should be diligent and conscientious, because they work alone, but not 
necessarily tall or strong. Again, a ploughman should have a loud voice 
and a fierce aspect to make the oxen respect him, but he should be 
terrifying rather than cruel. Workers in vineyards should be broad- 
shouldered and brawny rather than tall; it is less important that they 
should be conscientious, because they are always under supervision; in 
fact, unruly slaves are often very intelligent, a quality which the cultiva- 
tion of vines requires, and so vineyards may well be tended by slaves in 
chains. ‘But’, says Columella, ‘there is nothing which an honest man of 
equal intelligence will not do better than a rogue.’ Slaves should be 
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allotted to one type of work only and should be in gangs of ten, and 
competition between gangs should be encouraged. Female slaves who 
produce large families should be rewarded; those who have borne three 
sons should be exempted from heavy work, and those who have borne 
four or more should be given their freedom. 

When he visits a farm, the owner should visit all the buildings and 
the fields and inspect all the stock and equipment and estimate the state 
of discipline of the slaves. But the first thing he must do on arriving is 
to pay his respects to the household gods; for Columella is deeply 
interested in religious practices and obviously holds that the proper 
observation of religious duties has a beneficial effect on the produce of 
the farm. He has a long chapter on the tasks which may or may not be 
performed on days of religious festival. Amongst the things forbidden 
are hauling of trees which have been felled, opening up of new ground, 
sowing seed, cutting hay, or gathering in the vintage or shearing sheep, 
unless you have first sacrificed a puppy. He cannot escape the charge of 
being superstitious and holds some very curious beliefs. For example, 
the eggs on which hens are to sit should always be uneven in number; 
the pains of oxen can be cured by the sight of swimming birds, especially 
ducks; the plant lungwort, a remedy for cattle, should always be picked 
with the left hand and before sunrise if it is to be efficacious; and 
enclosing the living body of a shrew-mouse in potter’s clay and hanging 
it round the neck of an ox will keep other shrew-mice away. Such 
superstitions sound foolish, but is it really much more absurd to refuse 
to set an even number of eggs than to dislike sitting down thirteen at the 
dinner-table? 

To buy a dog, says Columella, should be one of the first things which 
a farmer does, since it guards the farm, its produce, and its flocks. People 
call dogs ‘dumb animals’: this is quite wrong since it is the dog’s loud 
bark which gives warning of the presence of thieves and wild beasts. 
The shepherd should prefer a white dog, so that it may be distinguish- 
able from the wild beasts which it attacks: the farm-yard dog should be 
black, since then its aspect will be more alarming and it will be less 
visible at night. Dogs should be called by names which are not too long 
and preferably by those of two syllables. It seems to have been fashion- 
able to give dogs Greek as well as Latin names. For a dog he suggests 
the names (‘puppy’), (‘Spartan’), and Ferox and Celer: 
for a bitch, (‘Zeal’), (‘Courage’), (‘Strength’), Lupa, 
Cerva, and Tigris. He holds that the cutting of a dog’s tail prevents its 
suffering from rabies, but he does not explain why: Pliny expresses 
the same opinion and quotes the authority of Columella. 
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There are countless other topics which Columella treats in an 
entertaining manner, but I have only mentioned those which appear to 
me to be of general interest. He closes his twelfth book with the follow- 
ing words: 

‘I think it is not out of place, now that my task is done, to declare to my 
future readers (if there be any who deign to take cognizance of such matters), 
that I have never doubted that the number of subjects which might have 
found place in my treatise is almost infinite; but I have deemed it proper to 
set down only such things as seemed to me most essential. However, Nature 
has not bestowed a practical knowledge of all things even on the grey-headed ; 
and even those who have been esteemed as the wisest of mortals are held to 
have known many but not ail things.’ 


Though Columella has been neglected in this country in recent years, 
Milton speaks highly of him in his Tract on Education. He recommends 
that he should be read by schoolboys at an early stage in their studies, 
‘for’, he says, ‘the matter is quite easy and, if the language is difficult, 
so much the better; it has a difficulty which is not beyond their years, 
and it will be an occasion of inciting them and enabling them hereafter 
to improve the tillage of their country’. 


GREEK EPITAPH 


Epitaph on Mabel Price 
& €eiv’ tis 65e kowaads Exe: oTroSév gidoiciv 
xapy’ eit’ yaipe kai 
tais Movoais Etedv 8” Movoais, 
oS’ Epyoov fev 
GAAK Trdveov alév Kai ppovTidSos fev aqeiSns 
intpdv oikobi ynpotpdgos. 
SittAacinuv Sdoww &k Geot SE5exTo, 
fv yap aviip coginy, yuvi. 
J. C. POWELL. 
Translation 
She whose poor dust this urn encompasseth 
Living was loved, and love outliveth death. 
She served the Muses and their favour won, 
Yet did not life’s more homely labours shun; 
But time and thought and toil ungrudging gave, 
Was nurse of old, of health a champion brave. 
With two-fold bounty Nature did her bless, 
A man’s strong brain, a woman’s kindliness. 
J. C. POWELL. 
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ECONOMISTS IN THE AGORA 


By a. K. CLARKE 


ATHENS. Socrates and Eleutheros meeting. 


Socrates. Good-morning, Eleutheros. Obviously something delight- 
ful has happened to you, to make you leave your work so early in the 
day—and to hurry along too, with your head in the clouds and a smile 
on your face, not even recognizing your friends! And Polytechnos has 
thrown down his chisel, too! Whatever is the good news? 

Eleutheros. You must have heard hours ago, Socrates, and are teasing 
me with your ‘irony’, of which young Plato and Xenophon say so much. 

Soc. Indeed, I am the last person to be ironical. Seriously, what is 
it? Has Alcibiades won the Chariot-race, or the wheat-ships come in 
from the Black Sea? 

Ele. Oh, you are joking, as usual? Hasn’t Athens been wild with joy 
all day, because Nicias has reopened the silver mines at Laurion? 

Soc. Oh—that news. 

Ele. Yes, and better still, haven’t you heard that he has discovered a 
new method to produce twelve times as much silver annually—twelve 
times as much, and more. You should have heard the orators in the 
Assembly this afternoon. The money is going to make all our fortunes. 
Athens’ bad days are over, and she will be the centre of the money 
market in the Aegean. Go down to the Piraeus and listen to the mer- 
chants—cheap money and easy credit is all the cry. 

Soc. Very good, Eleutheros. But do you want to buy money? 

Ele. Eh? 

Soc. What is your business? 

Ele. A stone-cutter in Praxiteles’! yard, at sixty obols a week. 

Soc. Reckoned very good wages. 

Ele. Yes, but then I’m a skilled workman. It used to be forty obols 
before the Peloponnesian war, but the war sent wages up, or these would 
be bad days for the stone-cutter. They are bad enough as it is. 

Soc. And what do you buy with your sixty obols? But of course, you 
told me just now—money. 

Ele. What, buy money? 

Soc. Well, who rejoices in the cheapness of what he does not want 
to buy? 

1 Is this perhaps the Elder Praxiteles, of whose existence the ‘evidence has 


been scanty’ hitherto? 
3371.57 K 
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Ele. Don’t laugh at me, Socrates. My money buys us bread and fish 
and oil, and little enough of any of them—not an obol a week left over 
for the bag under the hearth. 

Soc. You are carrying home your fish for supper, I see. How much 
did it cost you? 

Ele. Four obols, Socrates, by the head of Athene. 

Soc. It would have been two before the war, I suppose? 

Ele. Just that. 

Soc. Then obols are cheaper at any rate, Eleutheros? 

Ele. What do you mean? 

Soc. Why, before the war two obols cost three fish, but now you can 
buy four obols with the same number of fish. 

Ele. But you don’t buy obols, Socrates. 

Soc. Do forgive my simplicity and answer me one question. You 
buy fish with your obols, but doesn’t the fishmonger buy your obols 
with his fish? Forgive the absurdity of my question, but isn’t it so? 

Ele. I suppose he does—in a sense. 

Soc. Then wouldn’t he rather buy four obols for three fish, than two 
for three? 

Ele. Of course he would, the grasping scoundrel! He has made 
money out of the war. Do you know that he means to enter for the next 
race against Alcibiades, and to cover his harness and chariot with silver 
coins? 

Soc. Frightful, truly. But just tell me the name of the condition 
which produces such results. I know the Sophists tell you the names 
of things, which I never pretended to know. 

Ele. 1 suppose you would call it a condition of rising prices. 

Soc. Thank you, that’s it. 

Ele. But it will soon be over. Prices have begun to fall already since 
the war, and this magnificent discovery of Nicias will put an end to it 
altogether. 

Soc. Wait a minute. How is that? I don’t quite understand. 

Ele. Why, the country will be twelve times as rich—there’s nothing 
to understand in that, for the cleverest man in Greece. 

Soc. Oh, then the results will be something like this, I suppose—your 
sixty obols will go twelve times as far. With four obols, thanks to Nicias, 
you will soon be able to buy thirty-six fish? Nicias will indeed be a 
benefactor to the State. We must give him a statue. 

Ele. Yes, that we will! 

Soc. Still I am not quite satisfied. This means what we call a con- 
dition of falling prices? 
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Ele. Why, yes. 

Soc. Then do explain this to me. Am I right in thinking that what- 
ever is plentiful, and easily produced, is apt to become cheap? 

Ele. Generally, I suppose. 

Soc. Then what Nicias is really doing is, as you said at the beginning, 
making money cheaper? 

Ele. Of course. 

Soc. But we saw that cheap obols made dear fish? 

Ele. I begin to see your point. 

Soc. Then when silver is plentiful, prices rise, and the more silver 
Nicias brings into the country, the more—if we look at these two aspects 
of the question only—you will have to pay for your clothes and food ?— 
the less, in fact, your sixty obols will buy. 

Ele, But in that case, Nicias is far from being a benefactor to the 
State! 

Soc. Not quite so fast, Eleutheros. Surely there must be people who 
are benefited by such a great discovery. Or are we to say that his silver 
mines make no contribution whatever to our welfare? That would 
indeed be a desperate conclusion. Let us see whom Nicias does benefit 
though he fails to benefit us. Indeed I think I see light! Surely he 
benefits the persons who produce, and sell, commodities, and are able 
to command a high price for their wares? 

El. But what good does that do to us? 

Soc. I am a little out of my depth. But I see your foreman Demo- 
philos over the way. Come here, Demophilos, and save us both with 
the help of your strong swimming. 

Demophilos. What’s the matter, Socrates? 

Soc. Why, these mines at Laurion are the matter. We can’t decide 
whether to give Nicias a statue, or to drown him in the Gulf of Corinth 
as a traitor to his country, for bringing about a rise in prices. You who 
study under Protagoras, and understand argument and oratory, take us 
in hand. 

Dem. The whole thing is perfectly simple, but you, Socrates, are such 
a spinner of words, and have reduced poor Eleutheros, as usual, to a 
state of hopeless confusion. The unchecked entry of silver into the 
country benefits one class, and one only, the class of grabbers and getters. 

Soc. Dear me, I had no idea that such a class existed. I had imagined 
that this kind of people was distributed over all classes, owing to some 
unfortunate imperfection in our characters. 

Dem. The wealth of the country is monopolized by a few, the finan- 
ciers and merchants, and whatever increases false wealth, I mean silver— 
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benefits them, because it raises the price of real wealth—I mean those 
commodities by which we live. This discovery of Nicias, which he 
declares to be a great public good, will be used, as all such discoveries 
have been used in the past, to strengthen the barrier raised by the money- 
makers between the proletariat and the real wealth of the world—a 
situation which will simply reproduce itself, till the people begin to 
govern. 

Soc. The situation is tragic, I admit. 

Dem. Yes, and until the people realize that their interests and those 
of all financiers, producers, and merchants are utterly irreconcilable, 
there will be no improvement. Unfortunately, to judge from to-day’s 
enthusiasm, honest souls like Eleutheros here have not yet reached the 
limit of their gullibility. 

Soc. But—you know my vexatious pertinacity—do I understand that 
the financiers benefit by the inflow of silver? 

Dem. 'The whole upper stratum of society lives on the misfortune of 
the lower; it is the inherent vice of our social organization. 

Soc. Then the flax merchant, for instance, will benefit from a rise in 
the price of flax? 

Dem. Of course. 

Soc. And Praxiteles from a rise in the price of statues? 

Dem. You can be sure of that! 

Soc. And Chrysippos, the banker, from a rise in the price of silver? 

Dem. I suppose so. 

Ele. Of course he must, Demophilos. 

Soc. Then a fall in the price of money will be detrimental to the 
money-merchants or financial class? 

Dem. That seems to follow. 

Soc. And such a fall in the price of money will result from the open- 
ing of the Laurion mines? 

Dem. Yes... . 

Soc. So the financiers will not benefit, but on the contrary, suffer? 
I see that we shall have to drown Nicias, after all. Or, no, we shall spare 
his life as a promoter of public unity, since he appears to unite, in a 
common hatred of himself, the financial and the working classes. What 
do you say, Demophilos? 

Dem. You delight in bewildering plain men, Socrates, who give their 
lives to the people’s cause, while you dine with Agathon and Alcibiades! 
Is there any doubt that Nicias’ silver will make someone rich? and that 
it won’t be the workers of the world. 


Soc. I begin to suspect, Demophilos, that only one class of people is 
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likely to benefit, and those are the merchants and business men, whom 
our Corinthian friends across the Gulf call, in their subtle tongue, the 
entrepreneurs. 

Dem. Exactly, our natural enemies, whose livelihood is to increase 
the price of our needs. 

Ele. I know, my fish-merchant, with his chariot plastered with coins! 

Soc. We have come to some conclusion, then? The entrepreneur is 
a kind of bird of prey? 

Dem. A very good description! 

Soc. Obviously, then, we must become independent. You must no 
longer be Praxiteles’ foreman, or Eleutheros his workman, or I a sculptor 
out of work, a strolling question-monger. We must needs set to work 
at once to increase our immediate needs, at one stroke abolish the busi- 
ness world, and establish the Ideal Republic. You are surely not 
laughing? 

Dem. How unpractical these philosophers are, Eleutheros! 

Soc. Then you will allow the entrepreneur to continue to supply your 
needs? 

Dem. Yes, but not to make excessive profits. 

Soc. Good; now strain your memories. What were the conditions in 
Athens fifteen years ago? 

_ Ele. Ah, Socrates, those were good days, with prices falling every 
week, and ten obols going as far as twenty-five now. 

Soc. And, if I am not mistaken, money was dear and credit difficult? 

Dem. Yes, I think so. 

Soc. So production was undertaken at a risk to the producer, and a 
risk to the seller? 

Dem. What risk? 

Soc. There goes Emporos, the corn-dealer, strutting up from the 
Piraeus. If you don’t mind, I will call him over, and ask his opinion. 

Dem. Call him if you like. 

Soc. Well, Emporos, I imagine your affairs are satisfactory. 

Emporos. Yes, but I’m in a hurry, Socrates. 

Soc. Just tell us your experiences in your bad year, fifteen years 
back. 

Emp. You may call it my bad year—I came nearer ruin than I ever 
shall again. That was the year the first harvest failed in Attica, and I 
expected a big profit on Black Sea corn. Chrysippos gave me an advance 
on the prospect—at a wicked rate, but it paid for the boat and the corn, 
and I should have done well out of it. But you remember—when I got 
back, the price of wheat had fallen so much that I lost heavily on the 
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transaction. I should have been a ruined man but for the war. But I’m 
in a hurry, going to dinner with Nicias. 

Dem. ‘There he goes, you see—caring for nothing but his profits. 

Soc. Yes—but he brought you your corn and lost on the transaction. 
Today he brings you your corn and gains on the transaction. But— 
gain or lose—Emporos brings you your corn. 

Dem. What do you conclude from that? 

Soc. Why, that so far from regarding him as a bird of prey, and our 
natural enemy as we said just now, we must consider him as a benefactor 
to society, since he supplies our common needs. 

Dem. A fine sort of benefactor truly! 

Soc. Be patient, Demophilos, for I am going to provoke you still 
further. I suggest that it is not incompatible with natural justice, in 
which I know you believe, if the class which takes excessive risks should 
have the chance of making even excessive profits. Let me illustrate the 
case. Didn’t Praxiteles give you a hundred obols last year for super- 
intending the placing of his Caryatid? 

Dem. Yes, because it was a dangerous job. 

Soc. Then would it be unfair to say that you profited in proportion 
to your risk? 

Dem. No. 

Soc. And does not the entrepreneur do the same? 

Dem. No, for he profits out of all proportion to his risk. 

Soc. A very just answer, and one to which I find it difficult to reply. 
For I agree that if he is to make extravagant profits for the rest of his 
life, and his heirs in the business after him, out of the high prices main- 
tained by Nicias’ silver, his profits will indeed be disproportionate, since 
his great risks will be a thing of the past. 

Ele. But that is obviously what will happen. If Nicias is bringing so 
much money into the country, and his mines produce more and more 
every year by the new process, we are in for a period of high prices 
which will last almost for ever. 

Dem. It is just as I said from the beginning. 

Soc. Really, we had better adopt Sparta’s device, and exclude the 
precious metals from our country altogether! 

Dem. There is a good deal to be said for that. 

Soc. But stop here—wait a minute! We are very bad navigators 
Demophilos! Here is the ship of our argument flying with all sails set 
in the wrong direction, while her harbour is plainly visible the whole 
time. Let us put her about, and make for our destination, as fast as 
we can. 
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Dem. What do you mean? 

Soc. Just this, Demophilos—that in speaking as if the inflow of metal 
every year meant a permanent condition of high prices, we are under a 
total misapprehension as to the nature of money. We have been reason- 
ing as if silver, once it entered the country, remained piled in the banks 
or temples, and was one of our stationary assets like the Parthenon or 
other permanent public works, not realizing that the very terms ‘cheap’ 
and ‘dear’ which we applied in a crude way to silver at the beginning 
of our conversation implied that money is a commodity, with the nature 
of other commodities. 

Dem. What do you call the nature of a commodity? 

Soc. Why, to go where it is needed is certainly part of its nature. 

Dem. I agree, but is money a commodity in that sense? 

Soc. I think so. Tell me, will not a country which has plenty of 
metal, and consequent high prices, buy abroad from a country which 
has—like Byzantium at this moment—a dearth of metal and low prices 
for its other commodities? 

Dem. Yes. 

Soc. So that we shall exchange Athenian silver for Byzantine exports, 
and thus our silver will begin to leave the country? 

Dem. Some of it. 

Soc. And the same thing will happen in the case of several of the 
countries with which we trade? 

Dem. I suppose so. 

Soc. Take again the case of Corcyra, which has just announced its 
intention of adopting a silver currency. Will there not be a demand for 
silver in Corcyra? And is there not a permanent demand for silver in 
Persia and the East? so that the farther East metal goes the more com- 
pletely and irrevocably it is absorbed. I even think it goes as far as 
China, and Black Sea jade and amber are in reality Chinese. But in 
general, have I not proved a tendency to distribution and movement 
of silver? 

Ele. Then, my good Socrates, instead of high prices in Attica simply, 
we shall have high prices everywhere. 

Dem. But not so high. 

Soc. You have saved me, I believe, Demophilos, for I was staggering 
under Eleutheros’ shrewd blow. Clearly it is this distributive tendency 
of silver which saves us from a catastrophic rise in prices. We should 
take courage, I think, for we seem to have shown that there is a tendency 
in Nature herself to surmount catastrophe, and to attain, after fluctua- 
tion, equilibrium. 
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Dem. 'That statement requires a great deal of examination. 

Soc. I admit it. But we must separate now, and defer the argument. 

Dem. I protest against your fatalism, Socrates, and maintain that it 
is the duty of every good democrat to fight for a permanent condition 
of low prices. 

Soc. Demophilos, there you are getting beyond me, with your political 
theories. I can only summarize in a childish way what I have actually 
observed, and so far I have observed nothing that gives any prospect 
of overcoming the tendency to change and alternation. There seems to 
be a certain natural freedom in human enterprise, stronger even than 
your democracy, which makes all attempts to maintain permanent con- 
ditions liable to failure. That is why I conclude that we must welcome 
any tendency to equilibrium which seems to exist in nature and at least 
prevents us from being utterly destroyed. 

Dem. Meanwhile, Socrates, men and women suffer. It is very easy 
to talk. 

Soc. I find it very difficult, Demophilos. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP 


AN excerpt from a letter written by the Christians of Smyrna describing 
the death of their bishop (c. 155-6). Polycarp has just been ordered to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Roman Emperor and renounce Christ. 


*OyBorjKovta Kai SovAcUw Kai pe Kal ads Suvapor 
tov pou, Tov pE;’ 

Oi ob KabtAwoay, Trpoctinoav St avtév. 6 Sé Tas yEIpas Troitjoas Kal 
trpoodebeis, cootrep Kpids Etrionpos peydAou Troipviou els SAOKOUTWPA 
Sextov TH Hrowacpévov, avaPAtwas els Tov ovpavov eltres ‘ KUpte 6 Oeds, 6 
TavtoKpatwp, 6 TOU Kai evAoynToU Traidds Xpiotot tratrip, 
Tiv Tepi cov Etriyveo 6 ayyéAwv Kai Suvdpewv Kal 
KTioews Travtdés Te TOU yévous Sixaiwv, of évwtidv gou, oe 
HEiwods pe Tis Kai pas TOU AaPeiv pépos év papTUpwv 
év TroTHNpiw Tov Xpiotov cov els avaotaciv alwviou wuxiis Te Kai 
tv tv ols cou év Bucig 
triovt Kai 
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VERSION 


Tue plough, which looks so clumsy and uncouth, changes its character. 
In conjunction with your team of horses, it becomes a glorious galleon, 
which you steer proudly over the rolling fields like some mariner of old. 
It is no longer an ugly, awkward, inanimate thing, but a delicately flexible 
instrument, which responds to your lightest touch . . . Not that the 
poesy of ploughing is continuous. The length of the lines is determined 
by the head-lands; it is broken into verses by each strike-out, and, if you 
wish to continue the simile, into different poems by the different fields. 
Such a nuisance these breaks are! Why cannot one plough one long 
straight furrow for ever without these petty hindrances? But, this being 
impossible, one is forced to turn, to let the plough grate clumsily along 
the head-land, then to turn again into the work, and swing away on a new 
tack, happy and interested once more. 

*Tis true I am no physician, but I would suggest in all sincerity that 
three months’ steady ploughing would cure any man of a nervous break- 
down. For ploughing is a mental tonic of great power. The ploughman 
is master of the situation. Nothing can stop him. Little by little he 
changes the surface of the earth. The plough may be slow, but it is so 
very sure. As the strip of black on the east side of that piece of prairie 
grew slowly wider and wider until it neared the west boundary, I was 
forced to marvel at the relentless power of the plough. 

A. G. STREET, 
Farmer’s Glory, c. 10 


ARATRUM vero, instrumentum illud tam ponderosum visu atque inhabile, 
mox mutata apparet specie. Nitentibus enim biiugis Argon quandam 
splendidam prisci instar nautae credideris elata mente per arva undantia 
gubernari. Fuit quidem informe, invenustum, immane quicquam, nunc 
tamen machina est levissima et flexibilis quam vel digito summo videris 
dirigere ... Intermittitur tamen aratori ardenti opus. Marginum enim 
tenus campi agere potest, sed ultra non licet errare, ut aratro identidem 
vertendo quasi versus curtos effingat. Molestum sane illud te non posse 
sine impedimento rectum usque et continuum scindere sulcum. Fas 
obstat! Vertendum est: super terram ultimam stridit, quassatur vomer, 
gravissimum illud atque immane, donec opus rursus captans in novum 
evolas cursum, hilari tandem animo atque attento.. . 
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Crede mihi (quamvis mehercule medicinam artem nullo modo iactanti) 
te si mentem nervosque aegrotabis, per tres menses solidos arando te 
posse sanare. Miro enim valet modo opus arandi ut mentem corroboret. 
Dominatur arator: imperat arvis. Viden ut pedetemptim armis suis tardis 
quidem certissimis tamen terrarum speciem mutet? Equidem illo tem- 
pore, dum pars illius campi ab orienti ad occasum latius latiusque sub 
vomere nigrescit, non potui facere quin mirarer quanta inesset vis aratro. 

T. R. HARLEY 
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Forty-five Stories from the Dodekanese. Edited and translated from the MSS. 
of Jacob Zarraftis by R. M. Dawkins. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xi+560. £5. 5s. net. 


Jacob Zarraftis, a native of Kos, was what the Greeks call an d&pyaioAigns, ‘a dabbler in 
archaeology’. He made this remarkable collection on behalf of the late Dr. Rouse some 
fifty years ago, and the folk-tales, together with much other material supplied by him, 
were presented to the Library of the Classical Faculty at Cambridge. In the introduction 
to the present volume Dr. Dawkins pays a handsome tribute to Zarraftis, who does in- 
deed seem to have been a man of great industry and a genuine patriot. Unfortunately he 
left little or no indication of his sources or of the kind of audience to whom the stories 
were addressed. We know, of course, that the Greeks of these islands are highly intelli- 
gent (their tales are vastly superior, both in construction and in content, to those of the 
Cappadocian Greeks, for example), and among them, remote from those refinements of 
European civilization, the cinema, the wireless, and the cheap press, the story-teller 
becomes a person of some repute. He, or she (for women quite often figure in this role), 
shows much ingenuity in developing the plot, attaching bits of other stories (Rdllisis), 
or welding together two separate tales (sumbiosis). The last story in this book is a 
good example of such cleverness, where the tale of Apollonios of Tyre is complicated by 
incidents from a Thracian source, itself found in the Gesta Francorum and probably 
derived from some book published in Venice. The subjects are varied ; some are simply 
fairy-tales, of a pattern familiar to all of us; others are stories designed to interest and 
please; others have a moral purpose, witty and instructive, with no definite application 
to any one period of history (what in our young days were called ‘good stories’); others 
again are narratives of everyday incident, more sophisticated and rather humorous. 
Everywhere the Greek element is predominant, despite the long subjection to the 
Ottoman Turk. The liveliness of the narrative, with frequent dialogue and occasional 
digression, is not unworthy of Herodotus, and like him these modern Greeks derive their 
material rather from the eastern Greek world than from the western or central. There 
is the same freshness of outlook, the same kindly and simple commentary on life, with a 
strong vein of common sense. 

Text and translation are printed in parallel columns, with extensive notes appended 
to each story. The author has also written at some length on the dialect, which is diffi- 
cult and, especially in the case of Astypalaia, ‘heavily disguised’ (to quote his own 
words). In the Glossary are explained all those words not to be found in the ordinary 
lexicon of the spoken language, and there is a note on the Turkish texts. Students of 
modern Greek will not be the only persons interested in this book; the philologist and 
the anthropologist will naturally be attracted, but classical scholars should, I fancy, find 
it no less entrancing. For this volume, in itself xaAdv m1, all of us owe a great debt both 
to the épyaioAins and to his translator. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part XIII. Vases found in 1934 and 1938. Directed 
and published by Davin M. Rosinson. Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins 
Press, and London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 1950. Pp. xix+463, 
with 267 Plates. {10 net. 


It is nearly four years since David M. Robinson produced Part XII of this great series. 
The Domestic and Public Architecture (of Olynthus) was reviewed in Greece and Rome by 
the late Professor P. N. Ure in October 1947. The present volume will prove no less 
welcome. It represents years of patient work, hampered by the devastation of war and 
cruelly interrupted by the barbarian incursions from the north; it involved considerable 
expenditure of dollars, most of which the author bore on his own account—although he 
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acknowledges with gratitude the help afforded by the University of Mississippi. For his 
tenacity of purpose under these circumstances the classical world has good reason to 
thank Professor Robinson. 

Let it be said at once that the plates are magnificent. No Minoan pottery was found 
on the site, and there were no Bronze Age finds, but there were some Pre-Persian vases 
and thereafter, until 348 B.c. (the year in which the city was destroyed by the Mace- 
donian tyrant), the richness and variety of the remains are most imposing. Each plate is 
carefully described and the notes are very full. Although he hesitated before he in- 
cluded the last plate (the photograph of a real ostrich-egg used as a flask, with a small 
hole bored in it for pouring), the author decided rightly. A similar object was discovered 
by Schliemann in the ruins of Mycenae and the connexion with Egypt is obvious at both 
places. Before leaving the subject of the plates, one must note the charming reproduc- 
tion of a painted pyxis on the frontispiece. 

The professor has added to the notes a valuable Concordance and Index. The intro- 
duction is brief and interesting, though marred somewhat, I thought, by polemics. 
Certain reviewers of vol. xii are castigated with some asperity (and doubtless with 
justice), but such digressions must detract from the enjoyment one feels when studying 
the book as a whole. Complaints about a misplaced accent here or of a printing error 
there (and how many writers would claim absolute infallibility in these matters?) are 
irritating when one surveys the completed work, but to indulge in mutual recrimina- 
tions seems rather unnecessary, for the work at Olynthus will always be remembered 
with pride and genuine gratitude. 


The Greeks and their Gods. By W. K. C. Guturiz. Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
London, 1950. Pp. xiv+388. 215. net. 


This is an important book, one that the reader will find wholly absorbing, a stimulating 
and refreshing book. Wisely the author has confined his researches to one central 
theme and one period of Greek history. The subject, of course, bristles with difficulties, 
and anyone less adept than Mr. Guthrie could have written diffusely with far less effect. 
The main question that runs through the book is this: how to reconcile the Homeric 
conception of the gods as wholly distinct and separate from men with the belief that 
mortal men had it in their power to achieve immortality, to share in the nature of God. 
In the world of Homer the gods dwell apart on Olympos, in their veins flows Ix#p, they 
are nurtured on nectar and ambrosia, they never die ; men are warned Té 6vnT& ppoveiv (ur 
pérreve Zevs yeviotar.. . sings Pindar), and there is no hope of a real 
life hereafter, at the best a shadowy existence not worthy of the name ‘life’. The great 
men of the Iliad and Odyssey live for the moment, exulting in their bodily strength and 
the pleasures of this world, fearful of death and convinced that for them there can never 
be joy in the darkness of the tomb. Yet Plato asserts that for man the chief end is dpoiwars 
TO Auvarrév and every expected a future life. Why the difference? In 
the limits of a review such as this it would be altogether impossible to trace adequately 
the arguments that Guthrie puts forward, but briefly he follows Rohde in the main. 
The author of the Psyche contended that mystic and orgiastic (i.e. chthonian) cults 
are almost not found in Homer; yet it would be absurd to assume that the inhabi- 
tants of Greece remained ignorant of practices recognized in other parts of the an- 
cient world ; therefore the warrior society of Homer must have imposed their ‘religion’ 
artificially : they effected a break in the continuity of primitive beliefs. Professor Nilsson, 
writing after Rohde, came to the conclusion that the difference is one of race: the pre- 
Greek peoples favoured an emotional, mystical form of religion, the invading Greeks a 
‘uranian’ cult (i.e. the theogony of Homer). What Guthrie finds most interesting is this, 
how the ordinary Greek, Dicaeopolis and his like, reacted to these contradictory dog- 
mas. In general he believes that Homer’s ideas persisted as long as the city-state was 
supreme; once the TéAis began to disintegrate, the new, or rather the old beliefs resusci- 
tated, gradually took their place. A personal religion, in the shape of ‘Orphism’ (and 
here follows a most interesting chapter in which he examines the possibility of Orphism 
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springing from the lower classes), came into its own: Aristophanes could laugh at the 
gods and Socrates could speak of a man’s immortal soul. The last chapter, on Plato and 
Aristotle, admirable though it is, seems rather out of place, possibly because here we are 
examining not the beliefs of the man in the street but the philosophy of Greece’s finest 
minds. Much more could be said (of Dionysos and Apollo, for example), but space for- 
bids. In my opinion this is, within the limits arbitrarily chosen by Guthrie himself, one 
of the best books that have yet appeared in English on this subject. 


General BRIEF REVIEWS 

Erasme et ses Portraitistes, Metsijs, Diirer, Holbein (by Alois Gerlo. Editions du 
Cercle d’Art, Bruxelles, 1950. Pp. 72, with 17 Plates) is a delightful little book. One 
chapter is devoted to the relations between the great humanist and each of the three 
artists. Letters that passed between them are freely quoted and many intimate details 
revealed. This part of the book is followed by some ten pages of notes and a biblio- 
graphy. The plates themselves are finely produced, the last being of a manuscript of a 
letter written by Erasmus in 1533 and now preserved at Bale. The Oxford University 
Press publishes Coin Collecting (by J. G. Milne, C. H. V. Sutherland, and J. D. A. 
Thompson, 1950. Pp. xii+152, with 44 Plates and full notes on eachillustration. 8s. 6d. 
net). I strongly recommend this book to all librarians, not only because the authors are 
experts and the reproductions excellent, but because it is written especially for the be- 
ginner. So many volumes of this genus assume previous knowledge on the part of the 
reader. This one is scholarly, but simple. The classical student will naturally be most 
interested in the Greek and Roman coin-types, which, together with specimens from 
Carthage, Persia, India, Arabia, Britain, and other parts of the Ancient World, are dealt 
with in Plates I-X XIV, but the Anglo-Saxon and British coins, the European types, and 
the tokens ate no less admirable. Short bibliographies are appended, but the authors 
rightly emphasize the fact that books, however good, are not in themselves sufficient: 
the collector of coins must have some knowledge of history and geography, and he must 
see collections in the museums with his own eyes. 


Journals 


The Aberdeen University Review (vol. xxxiii. 2, No. 101, Autumn 1949. Issued under 
the auspices of the Alumnus Association. Pp. 89-232. 5s. net) contains an appreciation 
by Professor Robert J. Getty of that distinguished classical scholar, the late Regius 
Professor of Humanity in the University, Alexander Souter (pp. 117-24). In the same 
number appears a review of a Swedish book on the Accentuation of Polysyllabic Latin, 
Greek and Romance Loan-words in English (by Bror Danielsson. Blackwell, Oxford. 
30s.). The April-May 1950 number of Dioniso (vol. xiii, Nuova Serie, fasc. 1-2. Pub- 
lished by the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, Siracusa. Pp. 87, with two small 
Plates. Price L. 1,000 for each separate number or L. 1,800 for the four numbers pro- 
duced each year) contains articles on the Hypsipyle of Euripides, innovations in the 
Ancient Theatre, a fragment of Pacuvius(?), and German translations of Sophocles. 
Helmdntica, described as a Revista de Humanidades Cldsicas and published by the Ponti- 
ficia Universidad Eclesiastica y la Agrupacién Humanistica Espafiola, makes its first 
appearance (vol. i, No. 1, Jan—March 1950. Salamanca. Pp. 144. 75 ptas. annual 
subscription). The chief contributions in this number are articles on Odyssey xxiv and 
Prudentius. The name Helmdntica, incidentally, is derived from ‘EAyavtixh, the ancient 
name for Salamanca (Polybius iii. 14). Two numbers of Humanidades have been 
received from Santander, vol. i, No. 2 and vol. ii, No. 1 (pp. 149-278 and 1-140 
respectively. Published by the Universidad Pontificia, Comillas, 1949-50. Price 
40 ptas.). There is a wide range of subjects, dealing with Greek and Roman authors 
alike, and reviews, in Spanish, of two articles published in Greece and Rome, No. 54, 
Oct. 1949, A. G. Lee’s ‘An Appreciation of Tristia III. viii’ and W. R. Loader’s ‘Greeks 
Ancient and Modern’. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed in Greece and Rome, vol. xx, No. 58, Jan. 1951) 


The Carmen Saeculare of C. S. Calverley. By H. H. Huxey. Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society, vol. vi, Part VII, pp. 472- 
81. Leeds, Chorley & Pickersgill, Ltd., 1950. 

The Epicureanism of Titus Pomponius Atticus. By Ropert J. Lesuie. Philadel- 
phia, 1950. Pp. vii+-76. Copies can be obtained from William H. Allen, 
Bookseller, 2031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, at the price of $1.50 plus 
postage. 

Roman Anniversary Issues. An exploratory study of the numismatic and 
medallic commemoration of Anniversary Years, 49 B.C. to A.D. 375. By 
MicHaEL Grant. Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv+204. 
21s. net. 

The Emergence of Rome as Ruler of the Western World. By CuestER G. STARR, 
Jr. Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. ix+-145. Published in England by 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., at 8s. net. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. A new dramatic translation. By F. KINCHIN SMITH. 
Sidgwick and Jackson Ltd., London. Pp. 68, with two Plates. 2s. 6d. net 
(also available in cloth at 3s. 6d. net). 

Plato’s Life and Thought. With a translation of the Seventh Letter. By R. S. 
Biuck. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 200, with one 
Plate. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, together with Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis 
and a selection of Pompeian Inscriptions. By W. B. SepGwickx. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1950. Pp. 151, with several Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius. Historical comments on the Colonial 
Coinage issued outside Spain. Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 
116. By MicHaeL Grant. The American Numismatic Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New York 32, 1950. Pp. xviii+-199, with 8 Plates. $5.00. 

A History of Greek Literature. By Moses Hapas. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1950 (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. vi+-327. 27s. 6d. net. 

Introduction to Early Roman Law. Comparative Sociological Studies. The 
Patriarchal Joint Family. Vol. iv, Sources and Methods, Book I, Primary 
Sources. By C. W. Westrup. Einar Munksgaard, Copenhagen, and 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P. ,London, 1950. Pp. 214. 245. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
XCVII-C 


For the photographs and for the substance of the Notes we are indebted to 
H. A. B. White, Esq., of the Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester. The 
subject, the Greek Architecture of Magna Graecia and Sicily, is one of the 
greatest interest to historians and archaeologists. We are most grateful to 
Mr. White. 


PLATE XCVII 


THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD, AGRIGENTUM. Easter Monday celebrations. This 
temple, built about 440 B.c., was converted in the Middle Ages into a Christian 
church dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul. Today it is known as La Chiesa di 
San Gregorio delle Rape (St. Gregory of the Turnips, because its founder 
humbly tended the vegetables of his congregation). Generally considered to be 
the best-preserved Doric temple in the world except for the Theseum at Athens. 
The only evidence to support the belief that it was originally dedicated to 
Concordia was the finding of a Latin inscription to her on the site; the name is 
now used for identification only. Hexastyle-peripteral, with 34 columns. 


TEMPLE OF CERES, PAESTUM. Sixth century B.c. Its slender columns and high 
architrave fall short of the symmetry of the fifth-century Greek temple. On 
the exterior there are altogether 34 columns (4 feet in diameter at the base), 
but in addition there is a double row of columns at the eastern vestibule (this 
picture shows the western end). Length 105 feet, width 45 feet. 


TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. Latter half of fifth century B.c. Peripteral, with a stylobate 
of 4 steps. Altogether 36 columns. Length 200 feet, width 86 feet. Apparently 
never fully completed and no traces of a cella. Capitals and columns (not 
fluted) together are 30 feet high. Preservation of the architrave has been 
effected by the iron bands seen beneath the triglyphs. 


THE ‘BASILICA’, PAESTUM. Oldest of the Doric temples at Paestum, being assigned 
to the first half of the sixth century B.c. Unique example of nonastyle-peripteral, 
with an unnaturally broad front. Each side has 18 columns, with marked 
entasis. Although not obvious in the photograph, the trachelion has unusual 
decoration. The squat, quickly tapering columns are surmounted by clumsy, 
widely projecting capitals. Down the centre runs a single row of columns 
dividing the temple into two parts. This fact and the finding of terra-cotta 
images of Demeter and Kore have established almost certainly that the temple 
was used for the worship of these two deities. Length 178 feet, width 80 feet. 
Building material travertine stone. 


PLATE XCVIII 


TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE, PAESTUM (eastern end). From the short, thick style of the 
Doric columns believed to date from the middle of the fifth century B.c. Six 
fluted columns at each end and fourteen on each side, resting on a stylobate of 
three steps. The tapering columns, almost without entasis, produce a simple, 
— effect. Length 197 feet, width 80 feet. The stone was originally covered 
with stucco. 


TEMPLE OF SEGESTA, interior detail. The sandstone is badly worn, but the two 
holes at the foot of the block (right) were probably made by man to facilitate 
the moving into position of the stones. Absence of a cella or any sanctuary 
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makes the identity of the god purely conjectural, although the story that Verres 
carried off a statue of either Demeter or Artemis from Segesta may give 
some clue. 


PLATE XCIX 


TEMPLE OF SEGESTA. Magnificently sited on an escarpment 997 feet high, its 
only companion a Graeco-Roman theatre on the side of a neighbouring hill. 
It is interesting to note that the people of Segesta considered themselves to be 
neither Greeks, nor Phoenicians, nor Sicanians, but of Trojan descent. For 
the story of the Athenian embassy to the Egestaioi see Thucydides vi. 6 f. The 
glory of their monuments scarcely supports the Athenian belief that these 
traditional foes of Selinus were poverty-stricken. 


MONTE BARBARO, SEGESTA. The side of the theatre crowning the rocky summit. 
In foreground, left, an archway leading to a store-room beneath the stage. 


PLATE C 


GREEK THEATRE, SYRACUSE. Originally built by Hiero I between 478 and 467 B.c. 
One of the finest in the ancient world and with many historical associations. 
In it Aeschylus witnessed a performance of his Persae, and Pindar, Plato, and 
Theocritus visited it. The Italians still produce Greek plays there. Hewn out 
of the living rock. Maximum diameter 440 feet, with room for some 20,000 
spectators. 


TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE, PAESTUM (western end). The detail of the triglyphs 
compensates for the damaged architrave at this end. The interior consists of 
an elevated cella, the walls of which have been destroyed, a pronaos and 
opisthodomos. The temple is divided into three aisles by two rows of seven 
columns each, with two rows of smaller columns above them which supported 
the wooden roof (a unique example). One of these smaller columns is visible 
in the picture between the second and third columns of the portico. The stone 
is calcareous sinter quarried locally. 


Copies of the Supplementary Plates, together with the Notes, are reprinted 
separately and may be obtained from E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, 
Newbury, Berks., at the cost of one shilling each, post free. 

The following subjects have already been dealt with: 


Roman Architecture in Gallia Narbonensis (vol. xvi, No. 46). 
Roman Remains at Arles, Nimes, Orange, Fréjus (vol. xvi, No. 47). 
Greek Antiquities in Asia Minor, Greece, Byzantium (vol. xvi, No. 48). 
Greek Terra-cottas (vol. xvii, No. 49). 

Scenes from the Trojan War on Greek Vases (vol. xvii, No. 50). 
Athletics in the Ancient World (vol. xvii, No. 51). 

Early and Later Greek Comedy (vol. xviii, No. 52). 

Phrygian and Lycian Monuments (vol. xviii, No. 53). 

Early Greek Warships (vol. xviii, No. 54). 

The Work of Augustus (vol. xviii, No. 55). 

Greek Coins (vol. xix, No. 56). 
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LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1949 


HE publication in a loose insect in Greece and Rome of last year’s prize- 

winners was welcomed in many quarters. The Council of the Classical 
Association has again contributed a guinea towards the prize fund of each 
branch; eleven branches (as against ten in 1947-8 and nine in 1946-7) have 
held competitions in the session 1948-9. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLANDS. 
Latin. 1. J. D. Craddock, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
2. Rachel Spooner, King Edward VI High School for Girls, 
Birmingham. 
BRISTOL. 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek (team of three). 
Senior Boys. Bristol Grammar School. 
Senior Girls. Redland High School. 
Junior Boys and Girls. Badminton House School. 


CaRDIFF AND DISTRICT. 
Latin. Senior. 1. Selwyn Williams, Cardiff High School for Boys. 

2. N. H. Collins, Cardiff High School for Boys; Enid 
Thomas, Howell’s School, Llandaff. 

Highly commended: Diana Coldrick, Cardiff High School 
for Girls; Betty Brown, Girls’ County School, Hengoed. 

Junior. 1. Beryl Dempsey, Girls’ County School, Barry. 

2. Susan Kyffin, Girls’ County School, Caerphilly. 

Highly commended: Sylvia Dallimore, Girls’ County 
School, Barry. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Latin. Senior. 1. C. W. Harford, City Grammar School, Chester. 
2. Joyce Waywell, Notre Dame High School, St. Helens. 
Junior. 1. Beryl Gregson, Notre Dame High School, St. Helens. 
2. A. H. MacKinnon, Wigan Grammar School. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
Latin. 1. M. D. Dodd, Bede Girls’ Grammar School, Sunderland. 

2. A. D. Linfoot, Bede Boys’ Grammar School, Sunderland; 
Margaret Wallace, Queen Elizabeth Girls’ School, Hexham. 

Highly commended: Joyce Brown, Central Girls’ High School, 
Newcastle; Dorothy Heslop, Consett Grammar School; J. W. 
James, Durham School; D. W. Lemon, Durham School; Joan 
Margaret Thompson, Hookergate Grammar School. 


MANCHESTER. 
Latin and Greek. 1. A. D. Foote, Manchester Grammar School. 

2. R. Cook, Rochdale Municipai Boys’ High School. 

3. J. V. Davies, Manchester Grammar School; E. 
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elson, Balshaw’s Grammar School, Leyland. 
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LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1949 


OxForD. 
Greek and Latin, 1. R. Braunholtz, Magdalen College School. 
2. D. F. Austin, St. Edward’s School; J. Sturdy, 
Magdalen College School. 
Highly commended: W. Webb, Magdalen Coll. School. 
READING. 
Greek. 1. P. J. F. Collingwood, Beaumont College, Windsor; P. Horsfield, 
Beaumont College, Windsor. 
Proxime accesserunt. J. Fletcher, St. Mary’s Convent, S. Ascot; 
E. Kennedy-Skipton, Farnham Girls’ Grammar School. 


Latin. 1. B. C. Peatey, Royal Grammar School, High Wycombe. 
Proxime accesserunt. 'T. H. D. Arje, Reading School; P. Horsfield, 
Beaumont College, Windsor. 
SHEFFIELD. 
Latin. Senior. 1. G. S. Palmer, King Edward VII School, Sheffield. 
2. H. R. Windle, King Edward VII School, Sheffield. 
3. J. E. Littlewood, Nether Edge Grammar School, 
Sheffield. 
Junior. 1. D. J. Allsop, Chesterfield Grammar School. 
2. D. W. Sylvester, Chesterfield Grammar School. 
3. K. Richards, Barnsley Grammar School. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Latin Reading. Senior. 1. A. T. Jones, Coalbrookdale County Boys’ High 
School, 
2. R. N. E. Raven, Shrewsbury School. 
Junior. 1. J. A. Jones, Priory Boys’ School, Shrewsbury. 
2. C. V. L. Roberts, Priory Boys’ School, Shrews- 
bury. 
Latin Repetition. Senior. 1. S. E. Q. Henriques, Shrewsbury School. 
2. P. H. Blyth, Shrewsbury School. 
Junior. 1. M. Watkin, Oswestry Girls’ High School. 
2. W. F. T. Anderson, Shrewsbury School. 
Senior, for non-specialists in Latin at H.S.C.: 
1. Susan Webb, Wellington Girls’ High School. 
2. Suzanne Villar, Moreton Hall. 


W. A. Hancox, Priory Boys’ School, Shrewsbury. 


Greek Repetition. 1. W. A. 
2. C. H. V. McCall, Shrewsbury School. 


SWANSEA. 
Latin. 1. Shirley Parker, Gowerton County School. 
2. Betty Doyle, Pontardawe Grammar School; Mary Thomas, 
Glanmor School, Swansea. 


3. Moira Williams, Swansea Grammar School. 
La 
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LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1950 


WO more branches of the Classical Association (London and South- 

ampton) have this year joined those branches organizing competitions 
among the schools in their areas, making a total of thirteen competitions 
throughout the country. The Council of the Classical Association has again 
contributed a guinea towards the prize fund of each branch. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLANDS 
Latin. 1. Mary Moon, King Edward VI Grammar School for Girls, Camp 
Hill; Annette Betteridge, King Edward VI High School for 
Girls, Birmingham. 
Proxime accessit. P. N. Harris, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
Greek. 1. J. E. Craddock, Wolverhampton Grammar School; Adrienne 
Allee, King Edward VI Grammar School for Girls, Camp Hill. 
Proxime accessit. Diana Dance, King Edward VI High School for 
Girls, Birmingham. 
Greek (Choral). 1. Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
2. King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
BRISTOL 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek (team of three). 
Senior Boys. Bristol Grammar School. 
Senior Girls. Merrywood Grammar School for Girls. 


Junior Boys and Girls. Clifton High School; Merrywood Grammar 
School for Girls. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT 
Latin. Senior. 1. Margaret Hodson, Barry Girls’ County School. 
2. Hilary Collins, Cardiff High School for Boys. 
3. Frances Roberts, Cardiff High School for Girls. 
Junior. 1. Sheila Davies, Howell’s School, Llandaff; Brian Heath, 
Boys’ County School, Caerphilly; Susan Kyffin, Girls’ 
County School, Caerphilly ; Judith Morris, Cardiff High 
School for Girls. 
LEEDS 


Latin. Senior. 1. G. D. Martin, Leeds Grammar School. 

2. Janet Clarke, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
3. Maureen Gale, Allerton High School, Leeds. 
I 


Junior. 1. Millicent Larter, Cockburn High School, Leeds. 
2. Hazel Snape, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
3- Jennifer Nash, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
LIVERPOOL 


Latin. Senior. 1. C. W. Harford, City Grammar School, Chester. 
2. Anne Porter, Merchant Taylors’ Girls’ School, Crosby. 
Special Prize given by the Vice-Chancellor: J. H. Tanner, 
City Grammar School, Chester. 
Junior. 1. K. M. Burghall, City Grammar School, Chester. 
2. E. G. Horsman, City Grammar School, Chester. 
LONDON 


Latin. Senior. 1. P. Lewis, City of London School. 


%, 


LATIN READING COMPETITIONS, 1950 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DuRHAM 


Latin. 1. Ethel Mulholland, Queen Elizabeth Girls’ School, Hexham; 
Joan Thompson, Hookergate Grammar School. 
2. D. W. Limon, Durham School. 
Highly commended: Dorothy Clark, Hookergate Grammar School; 
J. W. James, Durham School; Margaret Lunn, Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Newcastle; Marjorie Saville, High School for 


Girls, South Shields; Anna Wertheimer, Rutherford High 
School, Newcastle. 


MANCHESTER 
Greek. 1. D. Buckley, High School for Girls, Manchester. 


Latin. 1. P. S. Moore, High School for Girls, Accrington; G. Riley, 
Warehousemen and Clerks’ Girls’ School, Cheadle Hulme. 
2. P. H. Metcalfe, Girls’ High School, Southport. 


Highly commended: S. Hill, Canon Slade Grammar School for 
Girls, Bolton; J. Kennedy, High School for Girls, Blackburn. 


OXFORD 
Greek and Latin (Verse Speaking). 
1. N. Debenham, Radley. 
2. J. V. Sturdy, Magdalen College School. 
3. J. A. F. Garrod, Headington School (Girls): M. St. C. Thomas, 


Radley. 
READING 
Greek. 1. T. H. D. Arjé, Reading School; D. Froome, Beaumont College, 
Windsor. 


Proxime accessit. G. M. 'T. Elbourne, Bradfield College. 
Latin. 1. P. Horsfield, Beaumont College, Windsor. 


SHROPSHIRE 
Latin Repetition. Senior. 1. J. A. Jones, Priory Boys’ School. 
2. A. Crabtree, Wellington High School. 
Junior. 1. C. V. L. Roberts, Priory Boys’ School. 
2. P. J. Ingrams, Shrewsbury School. 
Under 14. 1. R. Bracegirdle, Shrewsbury High School. 
2. C. Loehry, Priory Boys’ School. 
For non-specialists in Latin: 
1. M. Inions, Coalbrookdale High School. 
2. S. Webb, Wellington High School. 
Latin ‘Unseen’ Reading. 1. J. H. Ward, Shrewsbury School. 
2. D. N. Mitchell, Shrewsbury School. 
Greek Repetition. 1. M. L. Johnson, Priory Boys’ School. 
2. J. H. Ward, Shrewsbury School. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek. 
Senior. 1. Convent High School for Girls. 
2. Atherley School for Girls. 


Junior. 1. Atherley School for Girls. 
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throughout the country. The Council of the Classical Association has again 
contributed a guinea towards the prize fund of each branch. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLANDS 
Latin. 1. Mary Moon, King Edward VI Grammar School for Girls, Camp 
Hill; Annette Betteridge, King Edward VI High School for 
Girls, Birmingham. 
Proxime accessit. P. N. Harris, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
Greek. 1. J. E. Craddock, Wolverhampton Grammar School; Adrienne 
Allee, King Edward VI Grammar School for Girls, Camp Hill. 
Proxime accessit. Diana Dance, King Edward VI High School for 
Girls, Birmingham. 
Greek (Choral). 1. Wolverhampton Grammar School. 
2. King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
BRISTOL 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek (team of three). 
Senior Boys. Bristol Grammar School. 
Senior Girls. Merrywood Grammar School for Girls. 


Junior Boys and Girls. Clifton High School; Merrywood Grammar 
School for Girls. 


CARDIFF AND DISTRICT 
Latin. Senior. 1. Margaret Hodson, Barry Girls’ County School. 
2. Hilary Collins, Cardiff High School for Boys. 
3. Frances Roberts, Cardiff High School for Girls. 
Junior. 1. Sheila Davies, Howell’s School, Llandaff; Brian Heath, 
Boys’ County School, Caerphilly; Susan Kyffin, Girls’ 
County School, Caerphilly ; Judith Morris, Cardiff High 
School for Girls. 
LEEDS 
Latin. Senior. 1. G. D. Martin, Leeds Grammar School. 
2. Janet Clarke, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
3. Maureen Gale, Allerton High School, Leeds. 
Junior. 1. Millicent Larter, Cockburn High School, Leeds. 
2. Hazel Snape, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
3. Jennifer Nash, Mill Mount Grammar School, York. 
LIVERPOOL 
Latin. Senior. 1. C. W. Harford, City Grammar School, Chester. 
2. Anne Porter, Merchant Taylors’ Girls’ School, Crosby. 
Special Prize given by the Vice-Chancellor: J. H. Tanner, 
City Grammar School, Chester. 


Junior. 1. K. M. Burghall, City Grammar School, Chester. 
2. E. G. Horsman, City Grammar School, Chester. 


. P. Lewis, City of London School. 
. H. Easterling, City of London School. 

. M. Tipper, Hendon County School for Girls. 

. M. Corney, North London Collegiate Girls’ School. 
. C. Poleman, Godolphin and Latymer Girls’ School. 
. K. Munro, St. Angela’s Girls’ School. 


Junior. 
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J. W. James, Durham School; Margaret Lunn, Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, Newcastle; Marjorie Saville, High School for 
Girls, South Shields; Anna Wertheimer, Rutherford High 
School, Newcastle. 


MANCHESTER 
Greek. 1. D. Buckley, High School for Girls, Manchester. 
Latin. 1. P. S. Moore, High School for Girls, Accrington; G. Riley, 
Warehousemen and Clerks’ Girls’ School, Cheadle Hulme. 
2. P. H. Metcalfe, Girls’ High School, Southport. 


Highly commended: S. Hill, Canon Slade Grammar School for 
Girls, Bolton; J. Kennedy, High School for Girls, Blackburn. 
OxFoRD 
Greek and Latin (Verse Speaking). 
1. N. Debenham, Radley. 
2. J. V. Sturdy, Magdalen College School. 
3. J. A. F. Garrod, Headington School (Girls): M. St. C. Thomas, 


Radley. 
READING 
Greek. 1. T. H. D. Arjé, Reading School; D. Froome, Beaumont College, 
Windsor. 


Proxime accessit. G. M. 'T. Elbourne, Bradfield College. 
Latin. 1. P. Horsfield, Beaumont College, Windsor. 


SHROPSHIRE 
Latin Repetition. Senior. 1. J. A. Jones, Priory Boys’ School. 

2. A. Crabtree, Wellington High School. 

Junior. 1. C. V. L. Roberts, Priory Boys’ School. 
2. P. J. Ingrams, Shrewsbury School. 

Under 14. 1. R. Bracegirdle, Shrewsbury High School. 

2. C. Loehry, Priory Boys’ School. 

For non-specialists in Latin: 
1. M. Inions, Coalbrookdale High School. 
2. S. Webb, Wellington High School. 


Latin ‘Unseen’ Reading. 1. J. H. Ward, Shrewsbury School. 
2. D. N. Mitchell, Shrewsbury School. 


Greek Repetition. 1. M. L. Johnson, Priory Boys’ School. 
2. J. H. Ward, Shrewsbury School. 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Team Competition, Latin and Greek. 
Senior. 1. Convent High School for Girls. 
2. Atherley School for Girls. 
Junior. 1. Atherley School for Girls. 
2. Convent High School for Girls. 
SWANSEA 
Latin. 1. Mary Davies, Girls’ High School, Swansea. 
2. Mary Hunter, Glanmor School, Swansea. 


3. Eileen Evans, Girls’ Grammar School, Neath. 
L. J. D. R. 
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The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
TT. E. PAGE, C.H., LITT.D. 
TE. CAPPS, PH.D., LL.D. {W.H. D. ROUSE, LITT.D. 
L. A. POST, M.A. E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 


Founded by JAMES LOEB 
Each volume Foolscap 8vo, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 15s. net. 


A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. Theseriesis tocontain 
all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time of Homer to the end of the Western Empire. 
“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.’—Times Literary Supplement 
NEW VOLUMES, 1950 


LATIN 
371 PLINY, NATURAL HISTORY. Ten volumes, vol. V (Books XVII-XIX). Translated by H. 


GREEK 
384 a SICULUS. Twelve volumes, vol. V (Books XII.41-XIII). Translated by C. H. 
ather. 


385 aa CHRYSOSTOM. Five volumes, vol. V (Discourses LXI-LXXX). Translated by H. Lamar 
rosby. 


388 DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. Seven volumes, vol. VII (Book XI and Excerpts of Books 
XII-XX). Translated by Earnest Cary. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


LUCAN’S CIVIL WAR 


Edited by A. E. HOUSMAN 


Housman’s famous edition of Lucan, first published in 1926, and re- 
printed with corrections in 1927, has been out of print for more than 
a decade. It is now to be reprinted exactly in accordance with the 
second impression at a price which will put it within the range of any 
scholar’s purse. 


Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. net 


THE PEOPLE OF ARISTOPHANES 
By VICTOR EHRENBERG 


This book, a detailed account of Athenian life, based mainly, though 
by no means exclusively, on the evidence of Old Attic Comedy, was an 
immediate success when it was first published in 1943. 

The new edition has been thoroughly revised, enlarged, and rewritten. 


Demy 8vo. Second Edition. About 30s. net 
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Medieval Classics 


GENERAL EDITORS 
V. H. GALBRAITH, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
R. A. B. MYNORS, Kennedy Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge 


‘A welcome sign of the times. . . . A series of Latin texts, furnished with 
parallel translation and occasional notes, which will serve both the 
expert and the novice.’ Manchester Guardian 


‘The new series, while it offers a translation, does not thereby deprive 
the student who can do so of the opportunity of reading the texts in 
the original language.’ The Times Educational Supplement 


NOW READY 
Dialogus de Scaccario 


Edited by CHARLES JOHNSON F.B.A. A treatise on the practice of the 
Exchequer under Henry II, written, circa 1179, by the Treasurer himself, 
Richard Son of Nigel. A literary and historical work of great impor- 
tance. 15s 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 
The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond 


‘PROFESSOR H. E. BUTLER, working with sure linguistic and historical know- 
ledge, has produced an edition which will supersede all that have gone 
before. The text is impeccable; the translation is fluent and accurate; and 
the notes which illuminate many of the more difficult passages may be 
especially commended for their brevity and restraint.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 15s 


IN PREPARATION 

The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx by Walter Daniel (edited by Sir Maurice 
Powicke D.LITT. F.B.A.) 

Lanfranc’s Monastic Customs (edited by Dom David Knowles 0.5.8.) 

Roman Britain (edited by I. A. Richmond M.A. LL.D.) 

History of the Sons of Louis the Pious by Nithard (edited by Francois 
L. Ganshof) 

The Historia Pontificalis (1148-52) of John of Salisbury (edited by 
Marjorie Morgan B.LITT. D.PHIL.) 

Annales Gandenses (edited by Hilda Johnson M.A. LITT.D.) 


Detailed Prospectus of the above series may be had from the Publishers 
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Westfield College 
University of London 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE for 220 women 
which prepares for the Degrees of the University of London. 
SCHOLARSHIPS from £40 to £20 are offered for award 
on the results of a Scholarship Examination, held annually in 
February, in CLASSICS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
HISTORY, and MATHEMATICS 


Westfield College, University of London, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3 


BLACKWELL’S% 
Specialize in 
GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS 


We hold a large stock, and 
willalways search for rareand 
out-of-print items 
Catalogue (No. 551) of Greek and 
Latin Classics and works relating to 
Classical Antiquities, together with 


a selection of Foreign Publications 
now published 


Gladly sent on request 
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ANCIENT GREEK RELIGION 


H. J. ROSE, M.A., F.B.A. 


Professor of Greek, United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonards, 
St. Andrews 


‘The name of the author of this volume is a sufficient indication of 
its qualities of wide learning, clarity in exposition, candour in the 
presentation of evidence, and unfailing vigour and gusto. ... The 
whole book is full of learning and judgement and humanity.’ 
THE SCOTSMAN. 
‘The book is a mine of factual information astonishing in its rich- 
ness ... With a wealth of examples and a display of learning that 
never for a moment makes the book anything but easy and delightful 


to read.” THE SPECTATOR. 
“It is a pleasure to commend so scholarly and informative a little 
book.’ BRITISH WEEKLY. 


“It will... be long before it goes out of date, for it is of sound 
scholarship and very clearly and easily written.’ 

Sir John Myres in FOLK-LORE. 

‘Dr. H. J. Rose. . . writes brilliantly on Greek religion, and carries 

his subject into the Christian era with a masterly treatment of Gnosti- 

cism and an unusual chapter on Survivals.’ IRISH TIMES. 


ANCIENT ROMAN RELIGION 


H. J. ROSE, M.A., F.B.A. 


Professor of Greek, United College of St. Salvator and St. Leonards, 
St. Andrews 


‘This is a companion volume to that on Ancient Greek Religion 
which Professor Rose contributed last year to this series . . . and it 
has the same virtues to commend it: wide learning, lucid exposition, 
and a lively human interest in the subject.’ . THE SCOTSMAN. 


‘Professor Rose’s account of Roman religion from the earliest 
times to the triumph of Christianity is learned, readable, and, within 
the limits set by its size, comprehensive.’ Lord Raglan in MAN. 


‘A very valuable handbook.’ THE GUARDIAN. 


7s. 6d. each 
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